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Justice Holmes at 
Ei ghty-Five 


T an age when many men are 
thinking of retiring Oliver Wen- 


dell Holmes, son of the famous 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” be- 
gan his chief service to the Nation. It 
was in 1902 that he was appointed Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court 
by President Roosevelt. For twenty-four 
years he has been contributing to the de- 
velopment of the American Constitution 
by his opinions, sometimes in confirma- 
tion of the prevailing decision and some- 
times in dissent. Scholarly in the law, 
he is acquainted with life. He has that 
attribute, none too common in judges, of 
thinking in terms of human beings rather 
than in terms of documents. He has 
not only learning, but imagination; and 
because he can think clearly he can write 
clearly. He was only twenty years old 
when, upon graduating from Harvard, 
he enlisted in the Civil War. During the 
forty years that elapsed between that 
day and his appointment to the Federal 
Supreme bench he was first a teacher of 
law and then a judge, finally the Chief 
Justice, of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. On March 8 he reached the 
age of eighty-five, and still he serves 
with all his vigor and clearness of mind. 
He is one of the Republic’s servants of 
modern times most worthy of honor. 


A Railway Merger 
Disallowed 
T= railroad merger plan of the Van 
Sweringen brothers has been dis- 
approved by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission on the ground that, while it 
is sound from the standpoint of trans- 
portation, it is financially unsound. The 
Commission holds that the plan was ar- 
ranged with the intention of keeping 
control in the hands of its proponents, 
though their interest is a minority one; 
that non-consenting stockholders are 
given no option, but must exchange their 
stock in the various companies for stock 
in the consolidation; and that short lines 
and weak systems which logically should 
be included in the merger were left out. 
The roads which it was sought to 
merge are the Nickel Plate, the Erie, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, the Hocking Val- 


ley, and the Pére Marquette, with lines 
stretching from New York to St. Louis 
and from Norfolk to Chicago. If the 
plan had been approved, the Van Swer- 
ingen lines would have constituted the 
biggest railroad system in the world. 
Here comes to the attention a queer 
fact. We think, naturally, of railroads 
as big things. We think of bakeries as 

















(C) Harris & Ewing 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


small things. And yet the railroad prop- 
erties which were to have been merged 
under the Van Sweringen plan are worth 
only a little more than half as much as 
the bakery and allied properties involved 
in the Ward merger, recently thwarted 
by Federal court action. 

The Van Sweringen effort at consoli- 
dation may or may not be renewed. 
There is, however, nothing in the de- 
cision of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission which can be taken as a prece- 
dent against the merging of railroads. 
The Commission simply found that some 


of the financial features of the plan 


would not be beneficial either to the 


owners or to the public. 


No Place for Lambs 
mane and sensational stock-market 
smashes such as that which pro- 
duced so remarkable a spectacle on the 
New York Stock Exchange on March 2 
and 3 must have a cause. How to de- 
termine the cause is quite another ques- 
tion. . If we could determine it, we would 
be a long way toward being able to fore- 
cast this type of bouleversement. In 
the absence of some of the facts, how- 
ever, we can adduce a few which will 
throw light on the problem. 

The stock market is not at all a mys- 
terious institution. It is, as the name 
implies, an exchange at which buyer and 
seller meet, through agents. They meet, 
presumably, for their mutual profit, and 
they meet, moreover, in part for specula- 
tive profits. In one sense there is no 
difference between the New York Stock 
Exchange and the individual buyer and 
seller of, let us say, a horse. In another 
sense, however, there is a vast and a 
determining difference. 
exchanges transactions are made public. 
On the stock exchanges there are hidden 
influences which the public suspects but 
which it can rarely see or know. And, 
lastly, on the stock exchanges, because 
of the number of people and the volume 
of business done, crowd psychology en- 
ters in. Now it is well known that when 
a man becomes a member of a true crowd 
his actions and reactions are profoundly 
modified by that association and he is 
pulled by a force which may influence 
for the worse his own normally sound 
judgment. This is a constant factor in 
the stock-market situation at any and at 
all times. 

It is quite easy for a group or pool of 
men with margin money and collateral 
to run up the price of any given stock in 
the practical certainty that they can sell 
it at a high price and pocket fairly easy 
and considerable profits. They take ad- 
vantage of their knowledge of the ele- 
mentary crowd psychology; members of 
the crowd themselves, they lead it in this 
respect. Just who profited by the bull 


market and who won the most when it 
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crashed will never be known, but it is a 
certainty that some did. It is equally a 
certainty that the small investor and, 
with some exceptions, the small margin 
trader did not so profit. The game was 
not for him. 

Some of the “highs” reached at the 
climax of the market are not unduly in- 
flated values for certain stocks. There 
is probably sufficient potential earning 
power and sufficient physical and cash 
assets back of some of the corporations 
whose stocks rose violently to warrant 
such rises. In these instances those who 
heavily discounted the future were not 
necessarily gambling. But the plain les- 
son of the crash, both to the small man 
who was lucky enough to make money 
and to the small man who lost, is that 
this is not a game for the individual who 
does not enter it with his eyes wide open 
to the risks, who, even if he has his eyes 
wide open, cannot afford to take the 
risks. 

The investor whose stocks have suf- 
fered need not worry very much. If he 
really invested, if he studied before he 
bought, and if he bought intelligently, 
even though the market value of his 
holdings is to-day less than what he 
paid, he need not be greatly disturbed. 

One last word. The crash, while it 
may forecast a depression far off, does 
not reveal any essential unsoundness in 
the fundamental business situation. 


Profiting by 
Confidential Knowledge 


bk Income Tax Law is better than 
the income tax machinery. 

That is the conclusion reached by 
John W. O'Leary, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as the result of a study made by 
business organizations of the Tax Law of 
1926 and of collection methods. 

Mr. O'Leary refers to “the large num- 
ber of intricate and important cases cov- 
ering many years that are still unclosed 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, visit- 
ing their burden of uncertainty and risk 
upon the entire business community.” 
He says that there is not adequate recog- 
nition of “the unquestioned right of the 
taxpayer to secure prompt and conclu- 
sive determination of his tax.” The 


work of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
he says, is now some years behind. 

Mr. O'Leary has not made a discov- 
ery, but he has courageously called at- 
tention to some of the conditions that 
have aroused grave fear on the part of 
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other observers that the tax administra- 
tion agencies are getting so far behind 
with their work that they can never 
catch up. 

At least one constructive suggestion is 
made by Mr. O’Leary. A service of ca- 
reer men, he says, must be established in 
tax administration if an efficient organi- 
zation is to be secured and maintained. 

Mr. O’Leary may or may not know it, 
but the tax administration has for sev- 
eral years attracted a great many “ca- 
reer men.” The career, however, is not 
exactly the one that Mr. O’Leary has in 
mind. He is thinking of a corps of men 
who will enter the revenue service of the 
Government as their life-work. The 
“career men” who are now in it, and 
have been in and out of it for the past 
several years, simply support themselves 
on a Government salary until they ac- 
quire a familiarity with income-tax work 
that will enable them to make careers 
for themselves on the outside. When 
they reach the point where they might 
be worth something to the Government, 
they resign to become expert income-tax 
advisers for fees. Sometimes they form 
their contacts—actually secure their 
clients—while they are still drawing 
Government pay and as a result of in- 
side information, not to say pull, in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

It might be a step toward getting the 
kind of career men that Mr. O’Leary 
wants to do something about the “career 
men” who are now in the Bureau—or in 
private practice in Washington drawing 
fat fees for private use of the informa- 
tion they gathered while Uncle Sam was 
paying for their bed and board. 

Has a man the legal right to engage 
in a business that, for all practical pur- 
poses, amounts to practicing before the 
Internal Revenue Bureau immediately 
after going off that Bureau’s pay-roll? 
We do not say that he has not. But we 
are fairly sure that he should not have. 
It is a question worth looking into, even 

by Congress. It is going to be very 
hard to build up a corps of career men 
in the service while, by going outside, a 
man can make a great deal more money 
by the use of the same confidential 
knowledge that he would have to use on 
the inside. 


Air Plans for Army and Navy 


c~- aviation has had no pleader for 

it with a talent for publicity. Asa 
consequence military aviation, which 
Mitchell made news, and, by a sort of 


induction, Naval aviation have had a 
disproportionate attention both from the 
public and from Congress. It is dispro- 
portionate alike to the importance of 
civil aviation and te the importance of 
other requirements of the Army and 
Navy. 

Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been trying to iron out 
wrinkles in both military and naval avia- 
tion plans. Neither the Patrick plan for 
a separate air corps within the Army nor 
the Mitchell plan for a unified Depart- 
ment of National Defense will get out of 
committee. The Mitchell scheme, how- 
ever, was defeated in the House Military 
Affairs Committee by a margin of only 
one vote, eleven to ten. This might be 
taken to indicate that it would have a 
chance on the floor, but it would have, 
at least, the disadvantage of an adverse 
committee report. 

What appropriations are to be made 
for aviation building programs of Army 
and Navy is a question still unanswered. 
The House Naval Affairs Committee 
worked out a building program involving 
expenditures of $85,000,000, but Presi- 
dent Coolidge promptly disapproved it 
on the ground that the sum is too large 
for peace-time expenditure on naval air- 
craft. The House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee proposes to expend $60,000,000 
under a five-year program. At the end 
of the period the Army would have 
2,200 planes. ‘This plan, when submit- 
ted to the President, did not receive ap- 
proval, but, on the other hand, escaped 
the prompt condemnation that fell upon 
the Navy plan. 

In this matter the President represents 
the Nation’s sober second thought. 


Enforcing Traffic Laws 


ie Committee on Enforcement of 
the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, of which Commit- 
tee Chief City Magistrate McAdoo, of 
New York, is chairman, has made public 
a synopsis of the report which it will 
make to the Conference in Washington 
on March 23. 

A feature of the report of particular 
interest to The Outlook, since we com- 
mented on it some weeks ago and were 
criticised by two or three of our readers, 
is that based on the fact that pedestrians 
are involved in more than half of all 
automobile accidents. We hazarded the 
guess that automobile drivers as a class - 
may possibly be less careful of pedes- 
trians, who cannot injure them, than of 
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other automobile drivers, who have an 
even chance with them. Judge Mc- 
Adoo’s Committee recommends the ap- 
plication of penalties with special vigor 
to automobile drivers who strike pedes- 
trians. But it recommends, too, that 
pedestrians who violate traffic regulations 
be vigorously prosecuted and fined. 

There is no doubt that pedestrians in- 
jured by automobiles frequently are 
guilty at least of contributory negligence. 
One of our correspondents, commenting 
on our previous discussion of the subject, 
told of a pedestrian who deliberately 
stopped in front of her car. Every driver 
has had experience of the pedestrian 
who, apparently for the purpose of an- 
noying the motorist, deports himself ex- 
actly as one would if he were trying to 
get hit. That, of course, does not justify 
the motorist in hitting him, but it does 
justify a traffic court in punishing the 
pedestrian violator equally with the mo- 
torist violator. 

The report of the Committee indicates 
that traffic courts generally are not doing 
their full duty in the matter of punish- 
ing violators of traffic laws and regula- 
tions. “Undue clemency based on busi- 
ness and social standing,” says the re- 
port, “or on pressure brought to bear by 
persons of influence will bring the opera- 
tion of courts into disrepute.” 

The synopsis of the report was made 
public through the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, under whose 
auspices the Conference functions. 


The Inventor of the 
Hobby-Horse 


_ a hobby is-credited with add- 

ing to the length and happiness of 
life. This is probably true. Inventing 
a hobby-horse seems to be even more 
effective in promoting longevity. Ben- 
jamin Crandall, who devised this familiar 
animal, which even President Coolidge is 
credited with enjoying, died in Buffalo 
on March 3, at the age of one hundred 
and four years. He had devoted much 
of his long life, the greater part of which 
was spent in Brooklyn, to contriving me- 
chanical methods of entertaining chil- 
dren. In this he was extraordinarily 
successful, both from a standpoint of 
ingenuity and in gaining material re- 
ward. That the good, kindly man lost 
the modest fortune thus gained through 
the perfidy of others seems a hard return 
for one who did so much that was whole- 
some and good to delight little lives. 
Perhaps the extending of his years was 


the real reward, plus the consciousness 
that his ideas were profitable in the pro- 


duction of innocent pleasure. 


World-Wide Plight of 

the Farmers 

| tpn and dissatisfaction among 
farmers continues world-wide. Ja- 

pan is now facing the problem of the 








Wide World Photos 


B* BILL Epwarps (he travels 
incognito as William H.) is to 
be the Landis of professional foot- 
ball. As a former Princeton foot- 
ball player and captain, he knows 
the traditions of the game. His 
purpose in accepting the presi- 
dency of the professional football 
league is, as he has stated, “to 
help preserve high-class football as 
it is played at the colleges.” No 
college man will be allowed to 
play on a team of the league until 
his college class has graduated. 
This rule, which should prevent 
the colleges from becoming recruit- 
ing fields for the professional game, 
was inserted at Mr. Edwards’s re- 
quest. 











best way to restore prosperity to the 
farms. The majority of her people are 
agriculturists, and, like their fellows else- 
where, have had to bear heavier taxes 
and receive less for their products than 
formerly. 

Lending money by Government banks 
at low rates is the rather uncertain rem- 
edy proposed to carry the peasant along 
to better times. Figured in yen (a coin 
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worth fifty cents), the Japanese farmers’ 
troubles count up in this fashion: 

Seeds, Y1.07; fertilizer, Y16.83; agri- 
cultural implements, Y2.33; materials, 
Y1.60; labor, Y33.80; work animals, 
Y4.66; cottage home, Y2.62; taxes, 
Y10.45; interest on capital, Y19.35; a 
total cost of Y92.79 for each tan of cul- 
tivated land. The annual earnings for 
the past three years have averaged but 
Y87.07, leaving a deficit of Y5.72. If 
the item of labor, usually supplied by 
the family of the farmer, be cut out, it 
leaves Y18.08 as profit, or nine dollars 
and four cents for the whole year. 

Yet agitators bid us arm ourselves in 
fear of war against a people so close to 
100 per cent empty-pocketed! 


Hello, London! 


| rie fifty years to the day after 
the United States Patent Office 
granted a patent for the telephone to 
Alexander Graham Bell there was car- 
ried- on with ease and clearness the first 
conversation by non-experts between 
New York and London. 

To Mr. Bell the achievement of 
March 8, 1926, would have seemed in- 
credible, for there were no wires 
stretched across the Atlantic carrying 
the voices of the newspaper men who 
talked with one another on that day. 
For most of the distance the transmis- 
sion of speech was by radio. The differ- 
ence between ordinary broadcasting and 
this telephony is chiefly the difference of 
wave-length and power—that is, a differ- 
ence of wave-length measured in hun- 
dreds of meters and wave-length meas- 
ured in thousands. From Rocky Point, 
on Long Island, the speech went on a 
wave-length of 5,260 meters, and from 
Rugby, England, on a wave-length of 
5,770 meters. About 100 kilowatts were 
used. Experts say that under certain 
conditions in order to get satisfactory 
transmission the power would have to be 
multiplied, 100,000 times. 

Naturally, satisfactory telephone ser- 
vice is not at present practicable at all 
hours of all seasons. Certain hours of 
the day, particularly during sunset, 
transmission becomes impossible, and at 


all hours during summer transmission 
becomes more difficult than in winter. 
The tests have proved, however, that 
telephone service between London and 
New York, employing the radio for the 
greater part of the distance, is entirely - 
practicable for a large part of the day. 


This public proof of the possibility of 
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The Two-Way Route of the Transatlantic Telephone as Demonstrated on March 8 by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Radio Corporation of America, and the British General Post Office 


Broken Lines show the radio paths, 
Solid Lines show the wire paths. 


The Radio Link ) Rugby 
transatlantic telephone service followed a 
long series of experiments. Speech was 
transmitted through the air from Arling- 
ton, Virginia, to Paris eleven years ago; 
but two-way transmission has only been 
proved practicable within comparatively 
recent months. There are problems yet 
to be solved before transatlantic com- 
munication can be provided by means of 
the ordinary telephone circuits; but that 
the time is coming when we shall be able 
to talk with London by means of the 
telephone in common use there is no 
manner of doubt. 


The Vatican and the League 


Oyngs rivalries have been added to 

the political difficulties that have 
arisen over admitting Germany to the 
Nations and assigning her a 
seat on its Council. The 
reported to have intervened 
unofficially in support of the endeavors 
of Poland, Spain, and Brazil to secure 
permanent seats at the same time, de- 
siring to see them succeed because they 
are predominantly Catholic countries. 
The very suspicion of this is calculated 
to solidify the opposition of Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, and Switz- 
erland to the admission of additional 
Council members now, while Germany 
stands firm in the contention that the 
Locarno agreements meant that she 
alone would receive a Council seat at 
present. So the question involves, not 
only an attempt to oppose a Latin-Slavic 
group to a supposed Teutonic-Scandina- 
vian group, but also to oppose a Cath- 
olic group to a Protestant group. Thus 


League of 
permanent 
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all the most difficult and deep-seated 
troubles of Europe have been precipi- 
tated at once into the discussion at 
Geneva. The Continent has been thrown 
into controversy afresh just as Locarno 
was thought to have brought a new 
peace. 

The report of Vatican intervention 
complicates still further the embarrass- 
ments of the British Government in at- 
tempting to decide which way to throw 
its influence. It tends to unify British 
opinion more strongly than before in 


favor of adding Germany alone to the 
Council. 

Meanwhile, the fall of the Briand 
Cabinet has paralyzed the hands of 
France. It has made it impossible for 
her delegates at Geneva either to give 
effective force to her earlier policy of 
backing Poland, Spain, and Brazil, or to 
change and come to an understanding 
with Great Britain and Germany for 
postponement of consideration of their 
candidacies. 

What it amounts to is that Europe is 
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The interior of the radio telephone receiving station at Houlton, Maine. 
right is the radio receiving unit, and at the left the telephone test-board and amplifier 
for wire circuit to New York 
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engaged in discovering just how real the 
Locarno agreements were. Habitual op- 
timists hailed them as the dawn of a new 
era; but other observers, equally hope- 
ful perhaps but less credulous, doubted 
whether Europe could change its ways 
of thought so quickly. So many new 
eras have dawned since 1918 that these 
agreements had to be regarded, not as an 
automatic guaranty of peace, but simply 
as a highly significant experiment in 
substituting arbitration for conflict, to 
be proved by the test of actuality. 

The injection of the religious issue 
into the negotiations at Geneva shows 
still more clearly how, if the United 
States were a member of the League and 
held a seat on the Council, it would be 
compelled by circumstances to take sides 
in the most disturbing disputes of the 
Old World. 


Can France Raise Taxes ? 


| nem last week found its foreign 
and domestic trouble piling up to- 
gether. 

The defeat of the Briand Cabinet in 
the French Chamber of Deputies in- 
volves questions which touch upon the 
sovereignty of the Government itself. 
The adverse vote which led to the resig- 
nation of the veteran Premier and his 
Ministry was on the payments tax clause 
of the financial bill, which had been 
carefully framed after months of effort 
to balance the French Budget and put 
the national finances on a sound basis. 
Defeated earlier in the lower Chamber, 
the measure had been taken to the Sen- 
ate, whose wiser: heads restored provis- 
ions that the less responsible Deputies 
had created a deficit by rejecting. Then 
it was returned to the Chamber, and a 
reckless combination of Nationalists, So- 
cialists, and Communists blocked it once 
more and forced the Government to 
quit. 

The question obviously concerns, not 
only the ability of France to pay her 
foreign debts, but to raise sufficient rev- 
enues to meet domestic expenditures and 
retire internal obligations. The Outlook 
often has taken occasion to point out 
that the test of sovereignty in a govern- 
ment is its power to tax. The issue in 
France is the power of the Government 
to increase taxes. It has led to the fall 
of successive Ministries; and it will be 
the trial that any new Premier imme- 
diately will have to face. The deadlock 
arises from the opposition of the Nation- 
alists to Socialistic proposals, such as a 


capital levy, and the opposition of the 
Socialists to conservative proposals 
which would increase the burden on the 
salary and wage earning classes. 

It is difficult to see how a majority can 
be secured on the crucial budget ques- 
tion in the Chamber as at present consti- 
tuted. 

No one questions the inherent power 
of the French Government to tax; but it 
may have to secure a new Parliament 
before it can make its power effective in 
a form calculated to meet the present 
necessities of the nation. 


China’s Spring Fever 


6 hays approach of spring in China ap- 

pears to be the sign for a return of 
the periodic malady of civil war. The 
prize at stake in the present conflict of 


military chieftains is control of the Gov- . 


ernment at Peking, with its opportuni- 
ties for increased revenue expected to re- 
sult from the international conference on 
the revision of Chinese customs tariffs. 

Skirmishing, some of it more or less 
serious, has gone on during the winter 
between the troops of General Feng Yu- 
hsiang and those of his two adversaries, 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin and General Wu 
Pei-fu. 

But the Chinese leaders usually wait 
for warm weather to start serious fight- 
ing. The moves against Peking now 
taking place seem to point to a revival of 
hostilities on a large scale and to a final 
test of the ability of the existing ad- 
ministration to survive. It finds itself 
threatened on four fronts—south, east, 
northeast, and north. 

General Feng is in command of the 
so-called Kuominchun armies, which he 
has brought into effective co-operation, 
and is supporting the shaky Peking Gov- 
ernment. Marshal Chang, by virtue of 
his military command, is dictator of 
Manchuria. General Wu is in command 
of forces that control Central China. 

The situation presents the usual Chi- 
nese political puzzle. In the new drive 
General Wu Pei-fu and Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, foes of long standing and heads 
of rival factions, are acting simulta- 
neously—if not together. General Wu, 
since he was defeated by Marshal Chang 
in fighting near Peking two years ago, 
has been developing an alliance of the 
Yangtze River provinces opposed to the 
Peking Government. It is uncertain just 
how strong or stable this alliance may 
be, but his forces have begun to push 
northward lately from Central China 
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toward the capital. In a fairly rapid 
advance along the railway from Hankow 
to Peking they have reached Cheng- 
chow, on the Yellow River, at the junc- 
tion of the east-and-west line of the 
Lunghai Railway. 

Meanwhile forces under the command 
of General Li Ching-ling, one of the ad- 
herents of Marshal Chang, are menacing 
Tientsin from Shantung Province, and 
others are invading Honan Province. 
Farther to the north armies commanded 
by Marshal Chang’s son, General Chang 
Hsueh-liang, are reported to be advanc- 
ing in two directions toward Peking, 
from the northeast and north. Govern- 
ment troops won a slight success against 
the armies attacking Tientsin; but rail- 
way travel south of Tientsin and on the 
Peking-Mukden line has been ‘stopped, 
and communication between Peking and 
Tientsin has been threatened with inter- 
ruption at any time. 


A Desperate Attempt 


N these straits the Government at 

Peking, under Marshal Tuan Chi-jui 
as Chief Executive, has sought strength 
by forming a new coalition Cabinet. Not 
only members of the factions of Marshal 
Tuan and General Feng Yu-hsiang have 
been included, but also friends of Gen- 
eral Wu Pei-fu and of General Sun 
Chuan-fang, of Chekiang Province. Thus 
General Feng and General Wu, who are 
fighting each other, are both represented 
in the Peking Government. General 
Sun controls, in addition to Chekiang, 
the provinces of Kiangsu, including the 
international port of Shanghai, and An- 
hui, Fukien, and Kiangsi. One of the 
most powerful chieftains of eastern 
coastal China, his attitude has been un- 
certain; but reports have been that he 
favored General Wu. The composition 
of the new Cabinet obviously is a des- 
perate eleventh-hour attempt to con- 
ciliate both General Sun and General 
Wu, and to form a political front against 
Marshal Chang, of Manchuria, no sup- 
porter of whom was appointed. 

In all this turmoil the policy of Gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang, of Chihli, known 
as China’s “Christian General” and hith- 
erto the mainstay of the Peking Govern- 
ment, has been doubtful. After a diffi- 


cult victory in battles around Tientsin 
last autumn, in which he drove out Gen- 
eral Li Ching-ling, General Feng an- 
nounced his retirement from military 
activity and withdrew to northwestern 
Appeals to him from his gen- 


Chihli. 
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erals to return and take command in the 
present emergency have called forth only 
enigmatic reassertions of his retirement. 
But it has been assumed generally that 
he was only biding his time and would 
appear on the scene again at what he 
considered an auspicious moment. He 
has been reported to be directing the dis- 
position of the armies defending Peking. 
His return to active command is fore- 
shadowed in a Presidential mandate, 
issued at the same time as the appoint- 
ment of the new Cabinet, naming him 
Defense Commissioner of Chihli, Honan, 
and Shensi, the three northern provinces 
which the forces of the Peking Govern- 
ment still control wholly or in part. 
The outcome will determine whether 
the ruling power in the next period of 
China’s perturbed history will be Gen- 
eral Feng, with his known policy of ac- 
cepting co-operation from Soviet Russia, 
or Marshal Chang, with his Japanese 


backing in Manchuria, or General Wu, 


heretofore more or less independent, 
though inclined to friendship with Amer- 
ica and Great Britain. 


A Coolidge Doctrine P 


HAT do our friends in Eu- 
rope want of us? 
The cynical answer, “Our 


money.” 

The sentimental answer, “Our sym- 
pathy.” 

Both may be partly right, but neither 
is wholly so. 

What European nations really want of 
us is some sign as to where we stand. 

They want to know to what extent 
they can count on us. They are not 
unnaturally puzzled. If they are in- 
clined to think us mercurial, who can 
blame them? They saw us take a coldly 
neutral position at the outbreak of the 
war and maintain it, in spite of affronts 
to our sovereignty, for thirty-two long 
months, and then suddenly take sides, 
join the conflict, and become the most 
exuberant of belligerents. They watched 
us actively helping to carve out a new 
Europe, providing experts of many kinds 
and laying down the law about the dis- 
tribution of populations and the arrange- 
ment of boundaries; and then they were 
somewhat taken aback by our refusal to 
have anything to do with the work of 
our hands. They heard us instructing 
France on the proper method of provid- 
ing for her own self-defense and took no- 
tice of the plan we drew up with the help 


of England to provide a guaranty for 
France in case she took our advice; and 
then they found that we were not ready 
to become a partner in the guaranty, 
after all. They watched, not without a 
thrill, the maneuvering by which we 
postponed the settlement of the terms of 
peace in order to construct a plan for the 
organization of the nations of the world 
into a league; and then they saw us 
stand aside and contemplate the struc- 
ture from the outside. They borrowed 
our money in order to spend it within 
our own borders, and found that when 
our pocketbooks were open our hearts 
were also; but now they are not at all 
sure that we consider those debts as 
anything more than commercial obliga- 
tions incurred by them for a profit- 
making enterprise. 

Suppose something of the sort that 


happened in 1914 should happen again? 


Where could our neighbors across the 
Atlantic expect to find us? That is 
really what they want to know. The 
fact that we have money and are capa- 
ble of a great deal of sympathy makes it 
all the more important for them to find 
an answer if they can. 

There are explanations for our vacil- 
lation that are to be found partly in the 
nature of our Government and partly in 
the circumstances of the case; but these 
explanations do not help our European 
friends much. What they want to know 
concerns, not the past, but the future. 

In the London “Spectator” for Febru- 
ary 6 there is an editorial that puts this 
question in a constructive form. It 
shows considerably more understanding 
of America’s position than some Ameri- 
cans have themselves. It describes as 
fantastic the picture of America as a 
menace to Europe and Asia. It accepts 
as virtually final America’s refusal to 
bind herself by the Covenant of the 
League. The misunderstanding that ex- 
ists between America and Europe, the 
“Spectator” thinks, could be cleared -up 
if the President would do “what under 
the Constitution he has a perfect right to 
do, and what personally and tempera- 
mentally he is well fitted to do—that is, 
to tell Washington and the world... 
what doctrine of international action has 
been adopted by his Government.” It 
would be the utterance of what the 
“Spectator” thinks might well be called 
“the Coolidge Doctrine.” It would have 
the Monroe Doctrine for a precedent. It 
might “openly inform the Powers what 
is America’s attitude towards the eternal 
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problem of ‘the last resort.’” It “would 
in the first place make it clear that 
America stands apart from the League 
not because she is unsympathetic to its 
aims, but because she thinks that in the 
special circumstances she is better out- 
side.” It would thus afford a buttress, 
as the “Spectator” calls it, for the 
League. Like other buttresses, it would 
not enter the building. Without under- 
taking to put words into President Cool- 
idge’s mouth, the “Spectator” states in 
substance what it would expect from the 
doctrine as follows: 


Therefore the Coolidge Doctrine 
might lay down a fact which is clear 
to all Americans, but which is un- 
known to the Continent of Europe. It 
is that wherever there is a breaker of 
the Peace—one who refuses to recog- 
nize the sanctity of a Treaty contract 
between Powers; wherever there is a 
man, or a party, or a nation contem- 
plating the settlement of disputes by 
physical force instead of by judicial 
arbitrament, there America sees an 
enemy to mankind. On the other 
hand, wherever she finds a follower of 
Peace, a fulfiller of pledges and Trea- 
ties, a nation anxious to reduce arma- 
ments and to rely upon right not 
might, there she recognizes a friend 
and fellow-worker. 


This is not as new a doctrine as the 
“Spectator” may think. We believe we 
could find the substance of it in state- 
ments of our public men. It was tersely 
expressed by President Harding in his 
inaugural address when he said: 

A world super-government . . . can 
have no sanction by our Republic. 
This is not selfishness. It is sanctity. 
It is not aloofness; it is security... . 
There was no American failure to re- 
sist the attempted reversion of civili- 
zation, there will be no failure to-day 
or to-morrow. 


But the corollary of that doctrine is 
another equally important. And that 
was also stated, not only in the words, 
but in the acts of President Harding. If 
in the last resort America is to join with 
other nations in resisting the breaker of 
the peace and the violator of treaties and 
the unlawful aggressor, she must have 
confidence in them and they in her. And 
to this end President Harding was in- 
strumental in securing the Four-Power 
Treaty, which is not a war commitment, 
but an agreement among nations who 
trust one another to respect one another’s 
rights, and to confer in case there is dan- 
ger of trespass. If the Coolidge Doctrine 
is enunciated, it may well take as its ba- 
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sis the achievements of the Washington 
Conference. 


Why Hate New York P 


OW and then in The Outlook’s 

| \ mail come letters indicating a 

hot prejudice against New 
York. The correspondents call it all 
kinds of names, and one intelligent 
reader in Missoula, Montana, goes so far 
as to call the town “provincial”—and 
proves it. The reasons for resentment 
against the metropolis would be worth 
collecting, for the purpose of either rem- 
edying the complaints or correcting the 
errors out of which they grow. 

One of the chief of these is that New 
York is rich. Yet it probably contains 
more poor people than any State in the 
Union. It is called grasping, yet no com- 
munity responds more quickly or gener- 
ously to relieve need or mend disaster. 
It is called foreign, yet in no part of the 
Nation is the vote so near 100 per cent 
of those registered as in the Greater City. 
It is called Sodom, because of suspected 
wickedness, but most of its sinners are 
imported. What, then, is the matter? 

Does not the criticism come more 
from a feeling of envy at its size and 
magnificence than from any other cause? 


The wealth of the Nation centers in the 
city, not because of the skill of its in- 
habitants in collecting dollars, but from 
convenience and service. It takes a very 
small toll from a vast business. Yet 
when the figures of call loans are scanned 
weekly, under a new departure by the 
Stock Exchange, one finds, with amaze- 
ment, that of the three billions or so that 
are kept liquid in this fashion for the 
benefit of stock speculation, about half 
comes from out-of-town banks, which 
thus seek to profit safely by the lending 
of unused funds. Probably “out of 
town” provides more than a half share 
of the speculators, who, when they lose 
in betting against one another, blame 
New York, few of whose inhabitants risk 
their savings in such fashion. Like the 
“Club” at Monte Carlo, the Exchange is 
supported by outsiders. It would require 
only a little self-restraint on the part of 
the country folks to reduce the Exchange 
to impotency and keep their cash in 
their pockets. 

New York does not hate anybody or 
anything. It ought to be regarded else- 
where with affection instead of dislike. 
Few cities in the world have as many 
merits, and no city does as much for its 
people or for the strangers within or 
without its gates. 


The Short Ballot 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HE editor of The Outlook has 
instructed me to eschew all dis- 
cussions of partisan political 
problems in my weekly articles. He 
takes this position, I suppose, on the 
ground that -he is perfectly competent 
without my aid to excite all the political 
acrimony that the readers of The 
Outlook care to endure. If this article 
passes his lynx-eyed inspection, my 
readers may be assured that it is because 
he thinks it is not acrimonious, although 
it deals with a current political problem 
which is just now the subject of a good 
deal of heated partisan debate. 

This subject is the endeavor of Gov- 
ernor Alfred Smith, of the State of New 
York, to reorganize the political struc- 
ture of the State and put it on a more 
efficient basis. It deserves wide debate 
and careful consideration. But partisan- 
ship should be eliminated from the dis- 
cussion by the single and simple fact that 
associated with Governor Smith in the 


effort is ex-Governor and ex-Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes. When these 
two eminent National leaders, one of the 
Democratic Party and one of the Repub- 
lican Party, unite for a social and ad- 
ministrative reform, it can hardly be 
said to be a partisan movement. 

What Governor Smith and ex-Gover- 
nor Hughes propose is the reduction of 
the ‘bureaus and departments in the ad- 
ministrative structure of the State, and 


the introduction of the Short Ballot 
principle in its elective structure. It is 


of the Short Ballot that I wish to say a 
few words this week if I can find any- 
body who will have the patience to 
listen to me. 

The great problem of democracy to- 
day is to find a method of establishing 
governmental authority without taking 
away from the citizen his right freely to 
choose that authority. The solution of 


this problem is found in the principle of 
what is now happily called the Short 
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Ballot. The Short Ballot principle is 
that only those government officers shall 
be elected whose functions are impor- 
tant enough to attract and deserve gen- 
eral public scrutiny and understanding, 
and that all other officers shall be ap- 
pointed; ithe Long Ballot principle is 
that the voter must have his say about 
the selection of every official from dog- 
catcher to Governor. The voter instinc- 
tively prefers the Short Ballot principle 
because of its simplicity; the professional 
politician advocates the Long Ballot 
principle because it enables him to build 
up a complicated and costly machine, 
expensive and confusing to the voter, but 
very profitable to himself. One often 
hears it said that the Short Ballot idea 
is a new-fangled notion, undemocratic, 
and therefore un-American. This is a 
view which the political boss does all he 
can to promote and disseminate. 

But the citizen who will stop to think 

a moment will realize that, while the 
name of the Short Ballot is new, its 
principle is as old as the Constitution of 
the United States. Our National Govern- 
ment is conducted on the Short Ballot 
plan, while all our States, all our coun- 
ties, and, until very recently, all our city 
governments have been administered on 
the Long Ballot principle. The results of 
the two systems are apparent to every 
schoolboy. The National Government is, 
on the whole, efficient, honorable, and 
honored at home and abroad. Our State 
and city governments are extravagant, 
often incompetent, and generally dis- 
trusted. Despairing and cynical critics 
put the blame for the corruption in our 
State and city governments on democ- 
racy. Democracy, they say, is inher- 
ently extravagant and incompetent. 

But the facts do not sustain this gen- 
eralization. On the other side of the 
Atlantic the democracies of France and 
England and Switzerland, however much 
they may muddle through their prob- 
lems, are far less extravagant and far 
more competent than were the despot- 
isms of the Hohenzollerns, the Haps- 
burgs, and the Romanoffs. And at home 
the same democracy that gave that dis- 
tinguished alderman known as Bath 
House John to Chicago gave Abraham 
Lincoln to the Nation; the democracy 
that made Boss Tweed dictator of New 
York City made Grover Cleveland Presi- 
dent of the United States. The explana- 
tion of these contradictory phenomena is. 
to be found, not in the nature of democ- 
racy, but in the methods of democracy. 
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Bath House John and Boss Tweed are 
the products of democracy trying to do 
its work with the Long Ballot; Abraham 
Lincoln and Grover Cleveland are what 
democracy produces with the Short Bal- 
lot. 

When the Thirteen Original Colonies 
separated from England and began to 
constitute themselves into self-governing 
bodies, it was natural that they should 
turn towards forms of pure democracy— 
that is to say, forms in which every man 
had something to say about every ques- 
tion of government. The authority of the 
government officials which had been im- 
posed upon them by the mother country 
was so despotic that they looked upon all 
authority with fear and suspicion. The 
kind of government that most appealed 
to the rebelling colonists was of the type 
of a New England town meeting. But a 
nation even as small as the newly federa- 
ted colonies was too large to be efficiently 
conducted on the town-meeting plan. 

A revolutionary statesman of whose 
political genius we hear too little in these 
days, but who deserves to be ranked with 
Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton as 
one of the great founders of this Repub- 
lic, early saw the need of establishing 
authority in a democracy if it was to be 
efficient. I refer to Gouverneur Morris, 
one of the splendid figures in the history 
of New York State. Gouverneur Morris 
was the founder of Short Ballot govern- 
ment in the United States. When the 
State of New York was framing its Con- 
stitution, Morris endeavored to make 
New York a Short Ballot State. He 
wanted a governor with very broad 
powers of appointment. But the word 
“governor” had a kind of terror for the 
people. It called to their minds the 
British governors imposed upon them in 
colonial days. The story is told in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s brief but readable 
“Life of Gouverneur Morris.” 

“Men,” says Mr. Roosevelt, “often 
let the dread of the shadow of a dead 
wrong frighten them into courting a 
living evil. 

“Morris himself was wonderfully 
clear-sighted and cool-headed. He did 
not let the memory of the wrong- 
doing of the royal governors blind 
him; he saw that the trouble with 
them lay, not in the power that they 
held, but in the source from which 
that power came. Once the source 
was changed, the power was an ad- 
vantage, not a harm to the State. Yet 
few or none of his companions could 
see this; and they nervously strove to 
save their new State from the danger 

of executive usurpation by trying to 


make the executive practically a board 
of men instead of one man, and by 
crippling it so as to make it ineffec- 
tive for good, while at the same time 
dividing the responsibility, so that no 
one need be afraid to do evil. Above all, 
they were anxious to take away from 
the governor the appointment of the 
military and civil servants of the State.” 


The result of Morris’s failure to per- 
suade his colleagues is that we have a 
complicated State Government in which 
we elect Heaven only knows how many 
office-holders in a system so incoherent 
and heterogeneous that nobody can be 
held responsible. But Morris did not 
despair. He was a delegate to the Fed- 
eral Constitutional Convention which 
met in 1787 in Philadelphia. As it was 
Jefferson who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, so it was Morris who 
drew up the original form of the United 
States Constitution, and as that original 
now stands it is a product of his pen. 
It was he who was chiefly instrumental 
in making the President of the United 
States the Chief Executive of the Na- 
tion, in making him Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, in giving 
him a veto power, and, finally and per- 
haps most important of all, in endowing 
him with the power of appointing all 
Government officers. Thus we have a 
Long Ballot Government in the State of 
New York and a Short Ballot Govern- 
ment in the Nation. The result is that, 
while in State, county, and city elections 
the poor confused voter has to vote for 
literally scores of officers about whom he 
can know nothing and cares to know 
nothing, in the National Government he 
votes for only three men—a President 
(the Vice-President is a mere appendage 
of the Presidency), a Congressman, and 
a Senator. Those three men he knows. 
He knows their names, their characters, 
their personalities; he watches them and 
holds them responsible. He has the time 
and the knowledge to exercise an intelli- 
gent judgment about what they do. 
None of us thinks that his rights as a 
free American are curtailed because we 
do not vote for the Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court or for the 
Secretary of the Treasury or for the 
Ambassador to England. And yet in the 
State we have to vote for judges of the 
State Supreme Court, for State engi- 
neers, and State treasurers as well as for 
a host of other officials. It is a curious 
kind of legend or tradition fostered and 
encouraged by machine politicians that 
keeps the American citizen from apply- 
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ing the Short Ballot principle to all 
forms of administrative government 
work. I have never been able quite to 
understand why, when he sees it working 
every day before his eyes in the Na- 
tional Government with efficiency and 
success, he does not apply it to his State, 
county, and city governments. 

The American has really a genius for 
organization. The industrial or commer- 
cial corporation in business is practically 
an American invention, and has proved 
to be a remarkable instrument for social 
efficiency. One hundred men join to- 
gether to build a cotton mill. They 
form a corporation and are the stock- 
holders. 
gether and elect a small board of direc- 
tors. Fhe board of directors gather and 
elect a president and perhaps one or two 
other executive officers. These two or 
three executive officers select a book- 
keeper, engineer, the head machinist, the 
sales manager, and all other employees. 
Power and responsibility are placed upon 
the president of an industrial or financial 
or commercial corporation. He directs 
the business, employs his subordinates, 
and reports results to his stockholders. 
If the stockholders do not like the re- 
sults, they choose through the board of 
directors another president. This system 
can be made to work in government ex- 
actly as it works in business, because 
this is what is done in our National 
affairs. If we ran our business corpora- 
tions as we run our State and city gov- 
ernments, the stockholders would meet 
once a year and vote for the office’ boy, 
the janitor, the bookkeeper, the stenog- 
raphers, and the salesmen. How long 
would a business last conducted on this 
principle? The amazing thing to me is, 
not that our State governments and city 
governments are inefficient and corrupt, 
but that they have been able to exist at 
all under a system which the plainest man 
on the street knows wouid be ruinous if 
applied in ordinary business affairs. 

If the American democracy is to be- 
come efficient, it must extend the system 
which has proved successful in the Na- 
tional Government to all its political 
administration—the Short Ballot sys- 
tem, in which the people shall elect the 
fewest possible officials, give them the 
greatest possible amount of authority, 
and hold them to the strictest accounta- 
bility. It is for this reason that I am 
heartily in favor of the Smith-Hughes 
plan for the reorganization of the State 
of New York. 


As stockholders they get to- - 
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An Old Razor and an Old Friend 


Staff Correspondence from Washington by DIXON MERRITT 


LEFT it in the wash-room of Pull- 
if man car X53 of the Pennsylvania 

Railroad train which left Washing- 
ton at 12:10, midnight, February 22, 
and arrived in New York just before 
dawn of the 23d. 

Somebody has it. 
only a good razor. 

I have lost it. And to me it means 
a thousand memories, some of them 
funny, many of them sad, some of them 
sacred. 

Please do not think me sacrilegious 
when I say that that old razor, more than 
the chiming of the church bells and more 
even than prayer-books and psalters, had 
the power to bring me at times into a 
worshipful frame of mind and of spirit. 
It, more closely than any other thing 
that I possessed, linked me with the rev- 
erential moments of my boyhood. 


To him it means 


) Chen the old gentleman who brought 

me up in the nurture of good pre- 
cept and of well-nigh faultless example 
used every Sunday morning to take that 
old. razor from its worn and battered 
leathern case—that would be when he 
was preparing to walk with me to the 
little white church down the road where 
now his ashes rest. He would take out 
the old razor and, talking to me the 
while of those things that youth must 
receive from the lips of age or else go 
unarmored into the battle of life, he 
would strop it, giving it the finishing 
touches always on the palm of his great 
broad, sinewy hand—the hand that was 
to me as long as he lived the symbol 
alike of strength and of tenderness. And 
always in the later years, when I went 
back home to be with him for a little 
while, it was the same on Sunday morn- 
ings—the old razor stropped to perfec- 
tion on the palm of the broad old hand 
even when its strength was gone and 
only its tenderness remained. 

I had not, in those early days, the love 
for the old razor that came to me later— 
came in its full, I think, only when I 
found it among his intimate personal 
things after I had followed him for the 
last time down to the churchyard. Once, 
when I was perhaps thirteen years old, 
I became enamored of old men’s tales of 
the smooth writing qualities of goose- 
quill pens, and I tried to make one. I 
found the quills along the sunny-side 
bank of the pond where the geese were 
wont to dry themselves, and I ruined a 
dozen of them with my boy’s jack-knife, 
an implement as unsuited for pen- 
making as a butcher’s cleaver for sur- 
gery. Finally, in desperation, I took 
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the razor to the task. The result was 
no pen worth mentioning, but a deep, 
ragged, ugly gap in the edge of the ra- 
zor. 

I do not know how many evenings the 
old gentleman honed away, resting the 
rock on the arm of his old chair in 
the chimney-corner, slowly grinding the 
broad blade down to get rid of the gap. 
I think the razor was never quite as 
good after that. The edge was dubbed 
and never quite so keen as before—that 
is, until it came to me and, with better 
working tools than the old gentleman 
had or could have found, I honed away 
through long evenings until I had made 
it -better than new. Though it could 
mean nothing any more to him, there 
was in the accomplishment of the task 
something of the sweetness of making 
restitution for an old sin. 


ND I left that razor, in my haste, in 

the wash-room.on Pullman X53 on 

the morning of February 23. It was in- 

excusable, I know, but I hope that the 

man who has it will let me have it back. 

I do not quite know how I am to go 

back to the old home, when I do go, 
without it. 

It is a big old-fashioned razor, the 
blade very broad and thick in the back, 
the handle white and deeply carved. 

Such a razor, I know, would appeal to 
a porter. And I do not know that I 
should blame a porter very greatly for 
failure to turn in a razor of that kind at 
the office. Old razors are treasures that 
might tempt men more prominent than 
porters. But I do not think this porter 
would keep it if he knew it was mine and 
that I need it so greatly. He is a good 
porter. We had a long and enjoyable 
talk in the smoking-room that night be- 
fore I went to bed. He told me many 
things of his boyhood home in Georgia, 
and I told him many things of John and 
Tom and Dillahunty, the colored men 
who look after my old farm in Tennes- 
see. 

But, porter or passenger, I hope that 
the man who has it will let me have it 
back again. I need it more than I need 
money. 


B™: if I have lost the razor, I have 
found Wheelis. Twenty-four years 
he was lost, from the June morning when 
we left college until the end of the Pea- 
body dinner in Washington during the 
sessions of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
Wheelis had the advantage of me. He 


had heard my name announced when the 
toastmaster called on me for a speech. 
So, when he came up beside me and 
slapped me in the old bluff way, I could 
not call his name—not for the instant. 
But when he threw his head back as he 
used so often to do in Economics II and 
exclaimed, “What!” I said, “Louis 
Wheelis!” 

So home we came to my house and 
talked all night. 

Wheelis does not smoke. I did not 
either twenty-four years ago, and, 
though it took me some time to adjust 
myself to intimate conversation without 
a pipe, I think we got more of the flavor 
of the old years by that chance. 

It is wonderful how many things one 
knows that one has forgotten. 

Boys’ names that I had not thought 
of for nearly a quarter of a century came 
back to me—first names, middle names, 
and all. And I found, greatly to my 
surprise and more to my delight, that I 
still can come mighty close to calling by 
heart the roll of the Erosophian Society 
for the years from 1899 to 1902. 

It is good to think of all the old boys 
again and to remember with another 
who knew them their lovable traits. I 
think it would not be so good to see all 
of them again. I confess that, for the 
most part, I had rather not see them. 
Those that I have seen after long lapses 
of years, Wheelis alone excepted, are not 
at all the same. Many of them are more 
completely strangers than men I meet 
whom I have never seen before. Is there 
any loneliness quite as overpowering as 
that of being in the presence of a man 
you have known and know no longer? 


Ww Wheelis, though, the old com- 
panionship was picked'up exactly 
where it was dropped. Perhaps it may 
be so always where there once has been 
genuine friendship on. both sides. I do 
not know. It is a difficult thing to know. 
There are so few full, two-sided friend- 
ships in this world that drift apart and 
come together again. 

Wheelis has been fortunate beyond 
most of us who were at Peabody in those 
old days—fortunate beyond the measure 
of most men in the world. 

He has stayed right on in the neigh- 
borhood in which he was born and 
reared. Except for the years he was in 
college, he has never been away for any 
length of time. From the time’ he left 
school he has taught, first the boys and 


girls, his neighbors, who were only a lit-. 


tle younger than he, and finally their 
children. His impress is on the com- 
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munity, will remain there long after he 


is gone. Some of us who have gone 
about the world may have exerted a 
wider influence, but his has been infi- 
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nitely deeper. He is now superintendent 
of the county that bred him—that of 
Ashdown, away out on the Texas border 
of Arkansas. 
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If I could envy Wheelis anything, I 
should envy him the opportunity he 


has had of staying at home and giving 
himself in service to his own. 


At the Passaic Battlefront 


Staff Correspondence by ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


“YOUR thousand Passaic textile 
k strikers are walking two abreast 
down the sidewalk. They are 
coming from their daily afternoon meet- 
ing. They are on their way home. They 
approach the mammoth Botany Worsted 
Mill, their former workshop. Seven 
weeks before they had stopped work be- 
cause of a ten per cent cut in the wage 
scale. With few exceptions, they had 
been orderly and peaceful in their daily 
conferences and in their processions 
homeward. During these seven weeks 
you and I heard nothing of them. 

But this day (March 2) they are met 
at the mill corner by the Passaic and 
Clifton police force. “Stop!” “Turn 
back!” It is impossible to pass the cor- 
don of mounted policemen stretched 
across the road. The workers are forced 
to halt. Thousands in the rear press 
forward to see what is the matter. The 
motion of an orderly sidewalk procession 
is halted, and it becomes a compact mass 
of men, women, and children milling 
around in the blocked street. Instead of 
keeping order, the police have created 
disorder. Stupidity! Stupidity rampant. 
The strikers can’t turn back. Their re- 
treat is choked off by the unknowing and 
undirected thousands in the rear. 


“Hey, you! Get back! You can’t 
loiter here!” yells Chief of Police Zober. 
The strikers stand still. That’s all they 
can do. 

“Break them up, officers! Scatter 
them, men!” The mounted police ride 
their horses into the mob, pushing and 
clubbing right and left. Motorcycle po- 
licemen step on the gas and plow in. Of 
course, it does no good. 

Chief Zober isn’t satisfied. He digs 
into his overcoat pocket and pulls out a 
tear-gas bomb four inches in diameter. 
He throws it into the mob. The crowd 
fights to get away from the rising smoke 
and gas. The police toss two more 
bombs into the mélée. Still Chief Zober 
is dissatisfied. He rings for the Fire 
Department. In three minutes the fire 
hose is being played on the now retreat- 
ing multitude—men, women, and chil- 
dren, strikers and onlookers—any one 
within reach. What do they care? 
When stupid men Jose their heads let all 
beware! 

Violence begets violence. Shouts of 
“Revolution! Revolution!” are heard. 
“A reign of terror!” -“Cossack out- 
rages!” “Assaulted without provoca- 
tion.” These and similar phrases are 
circulated by the imported Communistic 


strike organizers. Sweet music to their 


ears. 


ow this we had heard nothing of 
the strike. There is no news in an 
orderly strike. There must be conflict 
and disorder to make news. Chief Zober 
saw to that. He is a great little press 
agent for Passaic. His tear-gas, club, 
and fire-hose battle found space in the 
New York papers. But the real pub- 
licity coup is yet to come. 

Twenty-four hours elapse. Now every 
newspaper in New York, Newark, and 
parts adjacent has reporters and camera 
men at “trouble corner.” Once again the 
strikers walk down the street from their 
meeting and encounter the police. Once 
more they are charged. Clubs begin to 
fall. Men slip on the ice while attempt- 
ing to duck the blows. Women fall to 
their knees in prayer. Children shriek. 
Camera men gather around to get 
“close-up” pictures. 

Now comes the police move which 
makes the Passaic strike a front-page 
news sensation. The camera men are 
clubbed down by the coppers and eight 
expensive cameras (worth at least 
$5,000) are beaten to smithereens. Pen- 
cils are snatched from bystanding re- 
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Courtesy of New York “ Herald Tribune” 


No comment on the violent methods of the police could be more effective than these steel helmets which 


striking textile workers of Passaic, New Jersey, are wearing 
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porters and their notes torn to bits. A 
newspaper woman is lustily clubbed 
when she fails to “beat it” quickly 
enough. An attempt at news suppres- 
sion! Well! Well!! Double reason for 
devoting full pages to the “Cossack” 
police and to those photographs which 
were saved by the few camera men who 
escaped by jumping over fences and by 
hiding under the couches in near-by 
dwellings. Strike stories appear in the 
capitalistic press which formerly would 
have been typical of the Socialistic New 
York “Call” or “The Masses.” Thou- 
sands of dollars pour in daily for the re- 
lief and support of the strikers. 

Twenty-four more hours elapse, and 
there are more newspaper reporters and 
camera men in Passaic than have assem- 
bled on any news story in the United 
States since the Wall Street explosion. 
Some of the camera men soar over trou- 
ble corner in a hired airplane. Others 
cruise up and down the streets in an 
armored car-—with camera lenses at the 
peep-holes. The strikers now file down 
the sidewalk wearing trench helmets and 
gas masks. Miss Elizabeth Kovacs leads 
the procession pushing a baby carriage. 
She has borrowed her sister’s baby for 
the occasion. By this time some one has 
succeeded in injecting a little wisdom 
into the heads of the Clifton and Passaic 
police. The strikers’ parade is allowed 
to proceed. It does so peaceably and 
quietly (with the exception of the cheers 
of onlookers) and nothing happens. 
Warrants are sworn out for the arrest of 
Police Chief Zober and two patrolmen 
on assault charges, but up to the date of 
this writing no near-by constable is will- 
ing to arrest these so-called guardians of 
the peace. 

This is a summary of the news sensa- 
tion of this week. 

B" what is behind all of this? What 
is the strike all about? 

Nearly one million people are em- 
ployed in the textile industry of this 
country in the weaving of wool, silk, and 
cotton. The large mills are centered in 
Lawrence, New Bedford, Fall River, and 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and in Paterson 
and Passaic, New Jersey. Each one of 
these cities has thousands ofelow-salaried 
immigrant workers. Strikes over wage 
scales are recurrent. The earnings of 
the million textile workers rise and fall 
in accordance with the standards set in 
the large mill centers. These cities, 
therefore, are the scenes of activity for 
union organizers and labor agitators. 

Botany Mills Consolidated, of Passaic 
and Garfield, New Jersey, employ about 
six thousand men and women. In 1918 
the mills were seized by the United States 
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Government, on the ground that they 
were German-owned and that their home 
office was in Leipzig. It was only a year 
ago that they were returned to Max W. 
Stoehr, the American representative of 
the German house of Stoehr. (Mr. 
Stoehr claims to be a naturalized Ameri- 
can.) An eight-million-dollar bond-issue 
was then floated, and soon became listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
country-wide slump in the textile indus- 
try cut down the earning power of the 
Botany Mills from $2,880,147 in 1923 
to $1,731,298 in 1924. Figures for 1925 
are not yet available, but, according to 
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Albert Weisbord 


Passaic reports, they will be several hun- 
dred thousand less than in 1924. This 
loss of earning power may be the eco- 
nomic basis for the subsequent wage cut. 

In October of last year the earnings of 
the employees (small at the best) were 
reduced in two ways: four work days a 
week and a ten per cent cut in the wage 
scale. Even under the old system the 
living conditions of workers’ families 
were pretty miserable. About half of the 
employees were making from $12 to $22 
a week. In families with six and eight 
children this meant that the father 
worked daytimes and then the mother 
went to the factory for the night shift. 
When the reductions came, there was 
great dissatisfaction; but with all the 
grumbling they kept on working. 

The scene was now set for the en- 
trance of a labor organizer—or, if you 
prefer, an outside agitator. Albert Weis- 
bord (twenty-five years old, the son of 
a manufacturer, said to be a Phi Beta 
Kappa man at the College of the City of 
New York, graduate of Harvard Law 
School, and an avowed Communist) 


came to Passaic and began the organiza- 
tion of his “One Big Textile Union.” He 
had a fertile field to work in. Eight 
weeks ago he ordered his four thousand 
followers in Botany Mills to quit their 
jobs. The strike spread to the other 
mills in Passaic, Clifton, and Garfield. 
There are now about eleven thousand 
workers on strike. 

The original protest was against the 
ten per cent wage cut and a request for 
its restoration. Under Weisbord’s direc- 
tion, the strikers now demand, not only 
an abolition of the wage cut, but an in- 
crease of ten per cent over the old scale, 
a forty-four-hour week, more sanitary 
working conditions, and recognition of 
their union. 

If the purpose of the intervention of 
the American Civil Liberties Union can 
be judged by the speech which I heard 
given by their representative, Mr. Robert 
Dunne, it is to fan into a flame the 
workers’ hatred for the employers and 
the police. I hope that this is not the 
purpose of the home office. 

The sympathy of the average Passaic 
citizen is with the strikers, on account of 
the low salaries paid and the arbitrary 
treatment of the employees by the mill- 
owners. The mill-owners have made no 
effective effort to explain the business 
slump and consequent financial condi- 
tion to the workmen. As a matter of 
fact, the workmen are not of a type 
able to reason very much on their own 
account. They have placed themselves 
entirely in the hands of Albert Weisbord 
and his radical following. 

The mill-owners refuse to deal with 
Weisbord, and Weisbord refuses to let 
the workers deal with their employers 
except through him. There is no ques- 
tion of Weisbord’s natural ability as a 
strike leader and of his power to hold the 
workers with him. So there we are. 

It looks like a long and _ profitless 
strike—made longer by the pig-headed 
actions of the local police. Millions oi 
dollars in wages are being lost by the 
workers. The mill-owners have already 
lost their spring orders, and they stand 
to lose their summer business if the 
strike goes on much longer. I predict 
that Weisbord will lose out in the end, 
as he has in his other textile-strike at- 
tempts. Nothing will be gained by 
either of the contending parties. Hun- 
dreds of families will suffer untold hard- 
ships. y 

We probably won’t hear much more 
about it, but we can be sure of one 
thing: The revolutionary spirit has 
been stirred in thousands of simple souls 
by Communist agitators ably assisted by. 
the New Jersey policemen. 

Passaic, New Jersey, March 6, 1926. 
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Ida Noyes Memorial Hall, where the women students find a club home with the appearance of a church 


Doorways 


Through the University of Chicago 


HE murk of trade and the growth 
of ivy have combined to give to 
the architectural embodiment of 

the University of Chicago the appearance 
of great age. In its cloisters and quadran- 
gles you are in Oxford; Magdalen Tower 
rises venerably before you; buttressed 
walls inclose lawns of English perfection; 
mullioned windows give glimpses of 
King’s College Chapel and wainscoted 
refectory rooms. Chicago, the Chicago 
of the stockyards, the Loop, the Illinois 
Central tracks, and the “Tribune,” is one 
thousand miles, five hundred years, 
away. 

Only thirty-two years ago where now 
the Gothic towers of the University rise 
in century-old dignity above the trees the 
Midway Plaisance ran its terrific side- 
show to the World’s Fair. On this very 
ground the Ferris Wheel turned round 
and round and the tom-toms of the Da- 
homey Village gave to Main Street in its 
millions the first premonitory thrills of 
jazz. Round the staff-made palaces of 
the White City, created before the days 
of reinforced concrete, grew up enormous 
papier-maché and lath-and-plaster sub- 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


urbs, born almost overnight by streets 
and avenues and districts and plaisances, 
making a transitory Greater Chicago on 
the South Side. So much change, such 
complete overturn and re-creation, could 
only happen in the United States of 
America, and in America only in the 
West. It is almost as great a miracle 
that one Columbian city with its palaces 
and pleasure domes, its avenues and 
canals and rialtos and plazas, its tawdry 
environs, “its glories and its triumphs 
and the rest,” should have utterly passed 
away more completely than Sardis or 
Nineveh without a vestige of its reign, 
as that, upon the ruins of such Titanic 
architecture and landscape gardening 
should have risen this well-ordered em- 
bodiment of Old World peace. 

It takes a Midway bus about forty- 
five minutes to spasmodically run—con- 
tinually checked by automatic traffic 
lights and the phonograph chant of the 
conductor, “Low bridge; kindly keep 
your seats”—from the Loop to the Uni- 
versity. In its route is comprehended 
the gamut of Chicago. From the over- 
peopled canyons of the Loop you emerge 


first on the sweep of Michigan Avenue 
and face the open sea and the open sky 
with one great breath of relief. But 
even here utility comes first. All the 
years of its life the second largest and 
second richest city of America has used 
the very center of its possible landscape 
plan, its great gift of natural beauty, as a 
freight yard. That is, or perhaps it 
would be more fair to say that has been, 
Chicago. Cheek by jowl with its Field 
Museum and its art gallery box-cars are 
stolidly parked. The long sea-wall of its 
best hotels and clubs and retail shopping 
stores is grimed with the continual soft- 
coal drift from the Illinois very Central, 
and all day long conversation must be 
pitched over the hooting, steam-exhaust- 
ing, and bell-ringing of switch engines 
and the assertive arrival and departure of 
interminable trains. It’s like having 
vociferous plumbing in the parlor; but 
Chicago, buying up grand opera and 
beautiful pictures, has continued to put 
up with this intolerable nuisance. 
Consequentially Michigan Avenue, 
with its wide greensward dotted by re- 
cumbent sons of rest and their littered 
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newspapers, its wide pavements animated 
by aristocracy and plutocracy on foot or 
in limousines, its wide lake front pro- 
faned by sulky freight trains, comes to 
an end at the Logan statue; the “Trib- 
une” building is its northern, the Black- 
stone Hotel its southern, buttress. Be- 
yond General Logan the avenue runs on 
southward, but abruptly it passes from 
an identity of railroad yards and hotels 
and office buildings to the automotive 
industry. This, too, is Chicago; its main 
thoroughfare given over to utility in 
other terms, motor cars and their acces- 
sories on both sides for miles and miles. 
What a lucky thing it is for hopeful city 
planning and for the biped pursuit of 
life, liberty, and happiness that the auto- 
mobile and the auto-motion-picture ob- 
sessions are gregarious! 


Q" of this long dreariness the bus at 

length turns sharp left. Long lines 
of trees appear and green grass, as the 
sweeping avenues of Washington Park 
lead by still waters in which Corot 
clumps of willows are reflected, and then 
the Midway Rennaissance, which used to 
be the Plaisance of Ferris and Dahomey, 
reaches before you into what, by con- 
trast, seem Elysian Fields; into an Eng- 
land of Hampton Courts, gray Gothic 
towers, and old time-stained facades. 
And this, too, is Chicago; just as true 
and almost as strong as the railroaded 
and motorized utilitarian city of your 
forty-five minutes’ bussing. Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg phraseology may be very 
justly distributed over separate institu- 
tions of learning in this country with 
discriminating truth. If, for example, 
Jefferson’s university is primarily of Vir- 
ginia, and Arizona or Wisconsin prima- 
rily for the people of their respective 
States, then is this Oxford on the Mid- 
way by Chicago. Containing many 
beautiful doorways harmonized in its 
universal Gothic plan, it is itself a great 
doorway opened by the wealth, the en- 
terprise, and the spirit of the city, into 
regions less perplexed; into wider spirit- 
ual horizons, unexplored dominions of 
the mind, a richer life. 

When John D. Rockefeller contributed 
in 1910 his final donation to the endow- 
ment of the University, he expressed in 
his letter most appropriately the relation- 
ship and attitude which should exist be- 
tween a university and a public-spirited 
benefactor: 

“In making an end to my gifts to the 
University,” he wrote, “and in withdraw- 
ing from the Board of Trustees my per- 
sonal representatives I am acting on an 
early and permanent conviction that this 
great institution, being the property of 
the people, should be controlled, con- 
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ducted, and supported by the people, in 
whose generous efforts for its upbuilding 
I have been permitted simply to co- 
operate; and I could wish to consecrate 
anew to the great cause of education the 
funds which I have given, if that were 
possible; to present the institution a sec- 
ond time, in so far as I have aided in 
founding it, to the people of Chicago and 
the West; and to express my hope that 
under their management and with their 
generous support the University may be 
an increasing blessing to them, to their 
children, and to future generations.” 

The people of Chicago have accepted 
this mandate in the super-liberal spirit 
which characterizes their other more 
commercial undertakings. The Univer- 
sity’s total resources, including Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gifts, amount to $54,000,- 
000; an enormous sum, but considerably 
less than the endowment, among the six 
richest universities, of either Harvard, 
Yale, or Columbia. Princeton, sixth in 
total endowment, nevertheless greatly 
exceeds Chicago, the fifth, in percentage 
increase during the last five years. Now, 
with an almost unbounded conception of 
the function of their University, the citi- 
zens of Chicago have set about the rais- 
ing of an additional fund of nearly 
$63,000,000 for its further development, 
$35,425,000 for more endowment and 
$27,560,000 for new buildings. As they 
say “up-State” in New York of any note- 
worthy disbursement, to open the doors 
of Chicago “runs into money”! 


Syne started in 1892 under Presi- 
dent Harper without traditions; he 
had no foundations other than credit to 
build upon, but, on the other hand, he 
was free to experiment without the mort- 
main of tradition. He and his colleagues 
and his successors have from the start 
“made a glorious gain of their necessity.” 
Johns Hopkins was the first, and for a 
long time continued to be in conception 
and aim the only university without a 
college to lean on. ‘So here in the ashes 
and débris of the World’s Fair Harper 
founded his institution as a university— 
not a college plus graduate schools—for 
the advancement of learning. If it may 
be said that the University is by the peo- 
ple of Chicago, greatly assisted at the 
start by the General Education Board, 
then is it equally of William Rainey Har- 
per and for the world. The door that 
President Harper first opened was em- 
phatically the door of a university as 
opposed to a college. In this respect 
Chicago is the exact antipodes of Dart- 
mouth. 

The prospect upon which this main 
doorway gives will bear a little empha- 
sizing: The West has many colleges in- 


stituted for the round education of its 
young people, making sound persons of 
them, male and female, largely content 
with the job of character manufacture 
and the provision of the ingredients of 
the bachelor’s degree—Beloit, Urbana, 
Oberlin, Purdue. Then the West has the 
huge State universities, such as those of 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
whose primary duty is to the students of 
their respective States, and then to the 
State itself. If they can contrive to do 
more, well and good. Chicago’s self- 
assumed task, its mission, is neither that 
of the college nor of the State university 
as each has been superficially character- 
ized. It is not personal; it is not trying 
to do something for John and Mary, but 
to provide ever new and more material 
for educational undertakings; it seeks the 
stimulation of men and women of all 
ages towards an inquiring attitude of 
mind. Chicago passes out through its 
doors of eventual exit, not students, but 
teachers. 


F= professional teachers Chicago 
opened the door of its Summer Ses- 
sion. Five thousand eight hundred of 
them, two-thirds of the total number 
graduate students, attended the summer 
quarter this year. This is not, as in many 
other university localities, a “summer 
school.” The year is divided up into four 
quarters of equal value in time and credit 
counting towards degrees, and the most 
advanced group of students attend the 
summer quarter, coming literally—as 
they do to Columbia—from the utter- 
most States and the ends of the ambi- 
tious earth. Chicago has four entrance 
times and as many graduating occasions; 
Commencement, with all its parapher- 
nalia, occurs four times a year. The 
Plaisance, with its Tyrolese yodlers and 
its Samoans, was hardly off the Midway 
ground when this new idea occupied it: 
educational facilities the year round. 
Another door was opened straight into 
the city of Chicago. It was indeed a 
double door. Planted in one of the 
greatest of cities, whose citizens sup- 
ported it, this University, in a similar 
situation to that of Columbia in New 
York or Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
had a manifest duty towards its munici- 
pality. Like the Art Institute on Michi- 
gan Avenue or the Field Museum on the 
Illinois Central, it was, and it wanted to 
feel, an integral part of the city. Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, or Virginia gleans 
largely from the cultured and socially 
defined strata of alumni families. In 
Chicago the sons of university fathers are 
apt to follow in their sires’ tracks far 
afield; the daughters are prone to stay 
nearer home. But in Chicago the name 











** Only thirty-two years ago where now the Gothic towers of the University rise in century-old dignity above 
the trees the Midway Plaisance ran its terrific side-show to the World’s Fair ’’ 
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of the homo novus is legion. The city 
has a far larger proportion than Phila- 
delphia or New York of sons whose 
forebears have succeeded or failed with- 
out a whiff of academic or scientific ad- 
vantage. With no social prestige to be 
gained or maintained, these young men 
in annually increasing numbers stream 
towards the partially open doors of the 
University’s undergraduate departments 
—partially open, because during the last 
ten years the press of numbers beyond 
facilities has forced the adoption of a 
selective process based on broad grounds 
of character and general ability to profit 
by what the University has to offer. 

The other city door is wide open nine 
months of the year, right down in the 
business center of the Loop, where 
the Chicago “University College” was 
founded as long ago as 1898 for those 
who had to work for their living while 
acquiring, on the side, the means either 
for greater earning power or life more 
abundantly.. These classes and lectures 
are conducted after four o’clock in the 
afternoons, in the evenings, and on Sat- 
urdays, and more than three thousand 
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ambitious Chicagoans who cannot enjoy 
the collegiate environment of the quad- 
rangles attend them. The instructors 
are regular members of the University 
faculties, the courses are the same in 
amount and quality of work as those in 
the central establishment and are cred- 
ited as resident work toward University 
degrees. 


ote University Press opens another 
door towards the publication of ma- 
terial not primarily considered for its 
popular or selling value. It edits and 
publishes about a dozen technical or pro- 
fessional journals, not one of which is 
expected to pay its own way, the Uni- 
versity budget carrying an annual ap- 
propriation wherewith to make up the 
deficits. Moreover, it prints and pub- 
lishes books by anybody if their sub- 
stance be voted integrally worth while by 
the Board of University Publishers, made 
up of members of the Faculty and the 
editors of the Press. 

When President Harper first under- 
took his great task of building open doors 
at Chicago, he persuaded one of the most 


famous university athletes of his, or any 
other, time to cast in his lot with the 
new educational adventure. In the years 
before intercollegiate sport became com- 
mercialized A. A. Stagg played footbal! 
and baseball seven years for Yale. He 
left the theological school to make his 
profession the Christian job of building 
healthy bodies and the healthy minds to 
run them with. . For thirty-two years— 
the life of the University—he has been in 
charge of athletics and athletic instruc- 
tion at Chicago. He holds the position 
on the Faculty of full professor, and no 
man has had a more abiding influence in 
shaping the characters of the players of 
games who have passed through the 
University into the big game of life. The 
door into Stagg Field opens into a field 
of sport in which fair play has always 
been taken for granted. Boys may en- 
ter in, but men pass out by that door. 

Gothic doorways. Cut out of enduring 
stone, closed with iron-bound oak, letting 
in the light through windows of ancient 
design. Ivy clings and climbs about 
them. Old world doorways opening to 
new worlds. 























Mullioned windows opening into King’s College Chapel interiors or high-wainscoted and dark-raftered refectories 
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The What’s the Use Club 






Greatest American Organization Now in Its Most Flourishing Condition 


HILE the United States is be- 
yond all other lands in the 
extent of organizations with 


a big O, its greatest agglomeration is un- 
organized, in the sense that it has no 
president, vice-president, honorary presi- 
dent, or a well-paid secretary. Despite 
this dispiriting fact, it leads in member- 
ship and grows apace. This is the 
What’s the Use Club. Voters alone are 
eligible, and about fifty per cent of this 
class in the country belong. There are 
no charter members, no directors, and no 
meetings. It is the easiest club to join, 
and therefore the most popular. I for- 
got to say that there are no dues except 
those the devil is expected to pay. 

One of the popular features of the 
Ciub is that the person who desires to 
join needs no proposer or seconder. No 
membership committee holds inquest on 
him, meticulously measuring his merits. 
Acceptance of the motto is the sole test 
of eligibility. Having ejaculated ‘““What’s 
the Use?” initiation is over, and he or 
she (for women have here the same priv- 


ileges as.men) becomes at once a full-. 


fledged, working member. 

The beauty of the slogan is that it 
covers every impulse that can be checked, 
is peculiarly adapted to public affairs, 
and can even be extended to religious or 
charitable activities. Its widest field is 
in excusing non-appearance at the polls 
or abstaining from attendance at church. 
Some idea of the extent of its member- 
ship can be gained by election-day 
figures. It is estimated that there are 
56,000,000 men and women in America 
of voting age. Only 29,000,000 of them 
put ballots in the boxes at the last gen- 
eral election. If reproved, each and 
every one of them quoted their member- 
ship in the club as a reason. ‘“What’s 
the use?” ends all argument. When the 
critic is faced with this query he is 
stumped. ‘“What’s the use?” he finds 
himself saying to himself. He cannot 
answer the question. 

The root of the Club is found in an 
earlier slogan, “Let George do it.” 
When George became too busy, “What’s 
the use” of doing it at all? came into 
play. That somebody should do it, or 
that any public responsibility lay with 
them, was farthest from their thoughts. 

This easy way of avoiding the duty of 
a citizen makes a wide appeal. Some 
members of the Club, not quite calm in 
conscience, repress their misgivings by 
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adding that “politics is a dirty business” 
and seem to fall back on the Spanish 
proverb that dirty work should be done 
in dirty places—by dirty people—while 
they themselves keep clean. 

Thus membership in the Club is al- 
ways growing, and with it, political peril. 
As a result, government by parties in the 
United States is breaking down, and 
government by blocs and bureaucracies is 
taking its place. Perhaps we have run 
out of public issues, and have arrived at 
the Perfect State. It is well worth while 
to consider some of the attending cir- 
cumstances. What has promoted our 
mest successful organization? 

There will, perhaps, be a thrill of hor- 
ror when the opinion is expressed that 
Civil Service reform has had much to do 
with it. Under its operations the greater 
part of public employment has _ been 
taken away from the partisan and turned 
over to a privileged class, protected in 
their places by law, as no one is in pri- 
vate employment, with comfortable pen- 
sions ahead at the end of a very reason- 
able term of service. 

The favored holders of these places— 
and they include policemen, firemen, 
school-teachers, letter-carriers, postal 
clerks, and all minor officials, including 
second-class postmasters and assistant 
postmasters in first-class offices—soon 
solidify themselves against the people at 
large. Thus they become potent before 
Congress and State Legislatures. They 
are able to force through benefits denied 
people generally. They maintain lob- 
bies, raise large funds, and have com- 
manders-in-chief as despotic and menac- 
ing as the head of the coal miners’ union. 

Loyalty to a party brings nothing in 
the way of reward to the ordinary citi- 
zen,.who but for this system might get 
an occasional bite out of the public crib. 
Instead, he is denied a look in except by 
the long process of examinations and a 


waiting list that consists mostly of waits. 


There are no more spoils for the victor. 
So ambition fails and he joins the Club. 

So we have a super-government that 
cannot be reached by any form of ex- 
pression at the ballot-box. As one out 
of every twelve persons in the U. S. A. 
in gainful employment is on some sort of 


public pay-roll, they constitute a formi- - 


dable force. 
Added to all this, real issues do not 


exist in tangible form. Those who re-- 


main with their party do so, right or 


wrong. The independent element is too 
small to swing the balance. The great 
power lies with the What’s the Use Club, 
whose members do not go to the polls or 
affiliate with any party. Thanks to the 
Club, these are becoming more and more 
difficult to reach and stir. 

Through infinite processes of legisla- 
tion, most matters of consequence, as 
well as the offices, have been taken away 
from the people, with the consequent 
atrophy of the two great parties. Tariff 
reform could and should be a great issue. 
It has been canned in the hands of a 
tariff commission owned by beneficiaries. 
Railroad regulation is similarly situated 
in an Inter-State Commerce Commission 
that will not let Henry Ford reduce 
freight rates or permit L. F. Loree to 
build a line across country in competition 
with the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central systems. The Commission has 
decided that Mr. Ford’s proposed rates 
would annoy other roads and that Mr. 
Loree’s scheme is too expensive—though 
he proposes to find the money himself. 

The great differences aroused by pro- 
hibition are inchoate, politically. Thanks 
to the use of the Constitution in dealing 
with a sumptuary question, the country 
is stymied, so to speak.’ Canada could 
reverse its dry laws and experiment with 
something better. We cannot. Both 
parties are divided on the ‘problem, and 
it is not possible for the dissatisfied to 
seize either one of them and fairly test 
the issue. We have created so much 
super-government, bound ourselves with 
so much tradition and judge-made laws, 
as to leave the voter helpless to do any- 
thing except join the Club. The parties 
thus become useless as a working reme- 
dial agent and petrify. 

With small offices withheld from the 
people and large ones administered in the 
main by mediocrities, the country is at 
a stalemate. It can no longer create or 
correct by the party method. The at- 
tempts to act by third-party movements 
have been failures. Groups within the 
existing parties have been the resulting 
outcome. These can only log-roll. They 
can stop, but cannot produce results. 

Sooner or later we must create some 
method by which issues can be. brought 
swiftly and simply before the people. | If 
this is not done, we can only look. for- 
ward to increased membership in the 
Club and the complete destruction of 


popular government. 
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An East Side American 
The Autobiography of a Son of the City 


Sgr described last week his neighbors during his boy- 

hood life on the edge of the Bowery, Charles Stelzle 
recounts in the following article some of his boyish experi- 
ences—his first jobs, the impish mischief he and his chum got 
into, his experience of being bailed out by a saloon-keeper, his 
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ship. 


Ill 


combination of a bandage and a Bible, his friend the sport- 
loving parson, the snobbish poor, pigeons on the roof, “wild 
beasts” in the “forest” of the back yard and the cellar, 
mimic melodrama and real tragedy, and finally his apprentice- 


Getting Out into the World 


NE day a letter came from my 
() grandfather offering to have me 
brought to Germany, where I 
would be thoroughly educated, even to a 
university training. When my father died, 
my mother’s friends had urged her to put 
at least one or two of the children into an 
orphan asylum; but she would not listen 
to them. I recall the horror I felt as I 
heard the cold-blooded discussion of 
some of our relatives who calmly tried to 
order our lives. Their fear was that we 
would become dependent upon them. To 
this day I am grateful that my mother 
got along without their assistance. My 
grandfather’s offer, however, was plainly 
well worth considering; so plans were 
made to send me over with the ship’s 
carpenter of the steamer Donau. 

The day before I was to sail this kind 
German took my mother and me all over 
the ship, showed me my berth, and 
talked very fascinatingly about ocean 
travel. I remember we had a delicious 
little lunch in his cabin, of pumpernickel 
and white bread sandwiches, Leberwurst, 
and big red apples. I was to sail the 
next morning at ten o’clock. I went 
home with my mother, excited at the 
thought of the adventurous journey on 
the big boat, and with my mind dwelling 
on many experiences that I might pos- 
sibly have. I went to bed feeling that I 
was a very important person. 

The next morning I was up bright and 
early. My bag with my few belongings 
had been packed the night before. Soon 
the jolly carpenter came to get me. Then 
the unexpected happened. My mother 
refused to let me go. I didn’t know 
whether to weep or feel relieved at not 
having to part from my family. There 
was something in my mother’s face, how- 
ever, that kept me from thinking about 
my side of the question. She never spoke 
of this incident after that, and I never 
did either. And, somehow, I have never 
felt that I lost an opportunity. 

So I stayed in New York and went to 
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the public school, working after hours 
and on Saturdays. We lived in the base- 
ment of a house on Orchard Street about 
this time; we always lived in one of the 
extremes of the house, either at the top 
or the bottom, because the rent was 
cheapest there. Across the hall from us 
was a little tobacco factory, one of those 
miserable little sweat-shops that the 
trades unions have done so much to drive 
out of existence. I went to work there. 

It was my first job, stripping tobacco 
leaves. The owner paid me fifty cents a 
week for working from the middle of the 
afternoon until supper time, and two big 
cigars as a gratuity! It appears that the 
general practice of these little shops was 
to give each employee “smokers” at the 
end of a day’s work, and, as I was an 
“employee,” I was entitled to two cigars. 
I didn’t smoke them, even though I may 
have thought it a manly performance, 
because the smell of tobacco made me 
feel sick, and it was all that I could do 
to conceal my nausea after stripping the 
pungent “Havana” leaves for several 
hours, without making matters worse by 
trying to smoke. I never told my mother 
of my dizzy feeling, as she would have 
promptly stopped my working in the 
shop. I was so proud of doing. some- 
thing toward the support of the family 
that I didn’t propose to have the dignity 
of breadwinner-taken from me. 

My next job was selling newspapers. 
I stood on the corner of Fifth Street and 
Avenue B,.and yelled at the top of my 
voice: “Pepper—pepper—Daily Noos!” 
The old “Daily News” was a four-page 
evening paper, widely read by working 
people. Indeed, besides the “Evening 
Telegram,” a few copies of which strag- 
gled into the East Side, it was the only 
evening paper that came into the tene- 
ment district. It was a thoroughly human 
sheet, though not particularly sensa- 
tional as we think of “yellow journal- 
ism” to-day. There was only one special 
“feature,” a short daily story, which I 


always devoured, regardless of the fact 
that it was not always seasoned for a 
small boy’s mental palate. 

Selling newspapers wasn’t hard work. 
I never got “stuck” with a single copy. 
And we boys used to have lots of fun 
between sales, pitching pennies and 
wrestling. Some of the boys were so 
sucessful at penny pitching that they 
made more money that way than by 
selling papers. We had never heard of 
“shooting craps” in those days. 

For several months during a school- 
vacation period I served desserts in a 
restaurant, dispensing ice-cream and Na- 
poleon cakes exclusively. This was an 
interesting job for a boy of ten, espe- 
cially as a good many portions came 
back untouched and no record was kept 
of them—the boss simply kept tally of 
the desserts by the number of meals 
eaten. 


) © g-nee the Christmas season I went 

“ from house to house peddling 
oranges and Christmas candles. My 
mother and I went down to Washington 
Market and bought the oranges whole- 
sale, by the box, and then lugged them 
home in big. market-baskets. In spite of 
all the poverty on the East Side, there 
was always a great stir over Christmas. 
It was the one big celebration of the 
year. Poor as we were, my mother did 
not think it an extravagance to have a 
Christmas tree for us. She used to get 
one for fifteen cents, and we thought it 
a mighty big, fine tree, téo. She would 
wait until we were all in bed and asleep 
on the night before Christmas; then she 
would slip out and get the ‘tree and from 
various hiding-places she would lovingly 
bring out the decorations: lemon sticks 
and red and white peppermint rings, a 
few gilded nuts that she had used over 
and over again on our Christmas ‘trees, 
and’ pink and blue and yellow tissue- 
paper rosettes with candies tied in the 
center of them. Besides, there were long 
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strings of sugar-coated popcorn which 
she twined in and out of the dark-green 
branches. So quietly did she work that 
none of us ever woke up to catch her 
playing Santa Claus. 

We always had a big celebration at 
Sunday school on Christmas. It was 
one of the great events of the whole year 
to us. Hope Chapel was a little mission 
occupying the second and third floors of 
an old tenement-house on the corner of 
Fourth Street and Avenue C. On the 
ground floor there was a grocery store, 
and back of it a stable. For twenty 
years Hope Chapel occupied this place, 
and it was a very important influence in 
my life. A wholesale druggist, a million- 
aire, was superintendent of the Sunday 
school. He used to spend night after 
night visiting the poor, and was really 
devoted to the people of the neighbor- 
hood. 


( “gang” used to “hang out” in 
some bakery wagons that always 
stood across the street from Hope Chapel 
in the evenings. Inside of these wagons 
we huddled, concocting all sorts of dev- 
iltry. The policemen were after us about 
half the time. One of our favorite 
amusements was blocking up the keyhole 
of the front door of the Chapel with bits 
of wood just before service time. Then, 
from our hiding-place, we would watch 
the old sexton try to open the door, and 
poke and dig and jam the key angrily 
into the hole. We would whisper and 
chuckle with impish delight as we 

watched him struggle. 
I had a chum at this time; his name 
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was Joe. And what mischief I failed to 
think of he evolved. We never did any- 
thing really mean, for we were not bad 
boys; we simply were full of life and 
spirits, and we had to be doing some- 
thing constantly. If I hadn’t had to 
spend so much of my boyhood helping 
support my family, I am afraid I should 
have got into more trouble than I did. 

As it was, I was twice arrested. On 
neither occasion, however, was I at fault. 
The first time it was for stealing a dog. 
At least, the owner said I stole him when 
I returned the “stray” and tried to col- 
lect the reward. I was kept in the police 
station all night, trying to sleep on the 
hard board in my cell. In the morning 
I was brought to the Jefferson Market 
Police Court, where I was bailed out by 
an East Side saloon-keeper. I think I 
should have been liberated in the first 
instance if I hadn’t told Captain Will- 
jams that I was a member of Dr. How- 
ard Crosby’s chapel. Dr. Crosby had 
been charging the captain with responsi- 
bility for misdoings in the old Tender- 
loin district, of which he was in charge. 
I was promptly liberated when I was 
brought to trial, the jury not even leav- 
ing the box to consider the flimsy evi- 
dence of my accuser, who obviously was 
simply trying to get out of paying me 
the reward. 

The second time was shortly: before an 
election. As usual, the boys of the 
neighborhood were picking up boxes and 
barrels wherever they could find them, 
without much regard to ownership, for a 
big bonfire on election night. Suddenly 
they saw a policeman making for them, 

















East Side newsboys. 


** My next job was selling newspapers "’ 
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and they all ran, leaving me walking 
along quite alone. The fact was I was 
coming home from night school. I had 
not even stopped where they were. But, 
as the only available boy, the policeman 
promptly arrested me and took me to the 
station-house at Fifth Street and Second 
Avenue. 

I wasn’t afraid. I felt sure of myself, 
and frankly told the sergeant that I had 
come from night school. Just then the 
principal of the school, attracted by a 
crowd about the police station, came in 
to see what the trouble was. The ser- 
geant turned to him and asked: “Do you 
know this boy? He says he goes to night 
school.” 

The principal looked at me for a sec- 
ond, and then promptly replied: “I 
never saw him there; he doesn’t belong 
to night school at all!” 

I was so stunned at this assertion that 
I hadn’t wit enough to tell him in what 
class I was nor who was my teacher. I 
was so furious at his calm remark that I 
refused ever to go back to that night 
school. For a while I didn’t go to any, 
but pretty soon my ambition revived and 
I went to another school. 


| See the time I was eleven years old 

I read voraciously. I was told that 
when I was twelve I could take out a 
membership ticket in the public library 
at the Bond Street Branch. Promptly 
on my birthday I presented myself for 
membership, and from that time on read 
a book a day. 

I feared, after a while, that if the 
librarian discovered that I was taking 
out so many books she would withdraw 
my privilege of drawing out any or pun- 
ish me in some other way. To obviate 
this I sneaked stealthily into the book 
rooms and tried to get away before she 
could see me, and I attempted to alter- 
nate between the clerks at the desk who 
kept the records of books drawn out. 

The shop in which I worked was about 
a mile and a half from my home, and I 
used to read walking to and from work 
and at noon, eating my lunch. By the 
time I was fourteen I had a fairly good 
smattering of the arts and sciences. But 
what stayed with me longest and had the 
greatest influence on me was the know!]- 
edge of the Bible which I acquired one 
summer while I was convalescing from 
an illness. 

To be more specific, I was recovering 
from a Fourth of July accident. I had 
sneaked up to the roof of our tenement 
early in the morning on the Fourth of 
July to light a mass of powder taken 
from broken Roman candles and sky- 
rockets. What a glorious blaze it would 
make! Boylike, I thoroughly enjoyed a 
big flare of fire. I anticipated having a 
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beautiful time; but I didn’t realize that 
the powder would blaze so high. I got 
the full force of it in my face, and was 
an invalid for two months. I couldn’t 
go to the library for books and we had 
very few at home, so I finally got hold 
of an old Bible, as a last resort, and be- 
gan reading at random. 

My eye fell on a passage telling about 
a battle between King David and the 
Philistines—a fight, just what I loved! 
Battered up as I was, I still had spirit 
enough left in me thoroughly to enjoy 
the story of King David. I devoured 
page after page; and when I had read 
all about David, I began at the begin- 
ning of the Bible and went straight 
through. All day long I sat in a rocking- 
chair with my head bandaged, reading. 
I read more of the Bible during my con- 
valescence than the average theological 
student reads during his entire three 
years’ seminary course; and I had a far 
more vivid impression of Old Testament 
stories than most students ever acquire. 
Even to-day I can locate almost any 
verse in the Bible because of this early 
reading. 

I was very regular in my attendance 
at Sunday school. I really enjoyed go- 
ing, principally because Hope Chapel was 
a very human, sympathetic place under 
the direction of a hearty young Scotch- 
Irishman, Dr. W. J. McKittrick. He 
was fond of sports, which probably 
helped him preach a wholesome Gospel. 
He won my everlasting gratitude by 
taking me to my first professional base- 
ball game. It was the game in which 
Kelly made his famous “slide.” 

We boys liked Hope Chapel even 
though we did play pranks to such an 
extent that one woman finally tried to 
have Joe and me put out of the Sunday 
school. She sent a petition around to the 
members of the congregation for them to 
sign, and only got six signatures, four of 
which were those of members of her own 
family. Soon after we both applied for 
church membership. I can’t remember 
just why. Strange to say, I was accepted 
by the session, and Joe was rejected. 
The only way that I can account for it 
was that Joe talked too much! 


6 try was a distinct social cleavage 
in the average tenement on the 
East Side, and there was just as much 
snobbishness among the poor as the poor 
to-day are so fond of charging against 
the rich. The families occupying the 
first floor were usually American and the 
most prosperous in the house. They held 
their heads very high. Whether they 
were right or not in their assumption of 
privilege, they always considered that 
they had first right to the yard; and if 
any of the people from the other floors 


presumed to share the privilege of the 
little strip of flagstones, they were treated 
with great contempt by the first-floor 


' aristocrats. The higher up you lived, the 


poorer you were, and consequently the 
farther down the social scale. The 
church missionary went from house to 
house via the roof, because most of the 
people of her church lived at the top of 
the tenements. The more prosperous the 
East Side family became, the less they 
attended church. 

During those stifling August nights, 
when it was simply impossible to sleep 
in the ordinary dark bedroom, we “top 
floorers” slept on the roof. Usually the 
people from the other floors joined us 
sooner or later; but we always managed 
to get the best places. We considered 
the roof our rightful property, just as the 
“first floorers” appropriated the yard; 
and when the first-floor aristocracy came 
up with their pillows to get a breath of 
air in the sultry summer nights, we 
treated them with scorn and contempt 
and didn’t make any attempt to give 
them a chance to get good places. The 
tables were turned. We were the aris- 
tocracy of the roof. 

The best part about living up under 
the roof was that you could keep pigeons. 
However, these pigeons were not kept 
merely as pets; they were used for 
“sporting” purposes. Nearly every tene- 
ment roof in the district was the home of 
a flock. If there was a lone pigeon flying 
about, every boy that spotted it imme- 
diately sent out his flock to try to bring 
home the “stranger,” which was then 
captured by means of a simply devised 
trap. There was a good deal of rivalry 
in this business, for pigeons could always 
be sold at the bird store. They were sold 
pretty promptly after being caught, for 
woe betide the youngster who was found 
with a stolen pigeon! There was many 
a scuffle on the roofs of the tenements 
in an effort on the part of the real owner 
to regain by force his captured pigeon, 
sometimes at the peril of both owner and 
captor falling off the edge of the roof. 
We used to sit on the roof nearly all day 
Sunday, watching for stray pigeons. 

A certain little group of us boys, about 
half a dozen of us, formed a club, and 
met in a pitch-dark corner of the cellar 
which was partitioned off from the rest 
of the space. Another meeting-place for 
the club was a space, about two feet wide 
and twenty-five feet long, between the 
two high board fences that marked the 
boundaries of our lot and the lot on the 
next street. I never could understand 
why the two feet were wasted. But no 
doubt when one or the other owner 
erected his fence, a mistake was made in 
marking off the boundary-line. 

Strange as it may seem, at the bottom 
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of this abyss there was some real soil, 


from which sprouted green things. They 


were nothing but weeds, but they were 
things that grew, and that was enough: 
for there wasn’t an inch of dirt to be 
found in the stone-paved yard just over 
the fence, and that belonged to the lower- 
floor folks, anyway. The rays of the 
sun shot down between the high fences 
for a few minutes at noon, and worked 
wonders for the rank vegetation. We 
shared this secluded spot with the cats 
of the neighborhood; or, rather, they 
shared it with us—principally when we 
weren’t around. Somehow, our club boys 
and cats were sworn enemies. We re- 
garded them as the wild beasts of our 
“forest.” 

Our other meeting-place, down in the 
cellar, also had its charms. In the first 
place, it was secluded. Then there were 
plenty of cats. It did not require much 
imagination to fancy that the two burn- 
ing eyes that stared at us in the dark 
belonged to wild beasts, creatures to be 
pursued to the limit of one’s daring. 
Somebody one day organized a “boys’ 
club” in our neighborhood, but it was 
only mildly successful. In the first place, 
there were too many rules and regula- 
tions; and, in the second place, we 
hadn’t a thing to do with the running of 
it. It was ever so much more cheerful 
in our dark cellar, and we had full 
charge. 

We made some seats and a table of 
old boxes, and used to sit solemnly in a 
circle, with one miserable little end of a 
candle burning in the center, and discuss 
all sorts of weighty things. What we 
talked about, however, I haven’t the 
slightest recollection, except that we 
dwelt a great deal on our chances for 
going out West to shoot Indians and eat 
bear meat in true trapper fashion. 


HERE were some very good “variety 

shows” on the Bowery in my boy- 
hood days—the old London, Harry 
Miner’s, and Tony Pastor’s—and I used 
to go regularly once a week. I had a 
good friend, a saloon-keeper, who re- 
ceived one free ticket a week for display- 
ing thé play-bills in his window. He 
wasn’t a “low-browed brute,” and he 
didn’t give me the ticket because he 
wanted to entice me into his saloon. He 
was just a good-natured German who 
had taken a fancy to me. He wasn’t 
fond of the theater himself, so he gave 
the tickets to me. 

And how I did enjoy those shows! 
They were usually good, wholesome fun, 
full of farcical situations, with some clog- 
dancing and acrobatic feats for variety. 
Then there was a short melodramatic 
sketch, which invariably stirred me to 
the point of weeping. There was always 
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‘‘ There were some very good ‘ variety shows’ on the Bowery in my boyhood days—the 
old London, Harry Miner’s, and Tony Pastor’s—and I used to go regularly once a week ee 


a poor “goil” who’ received very bad 
treatment at the hands of the villain. I 
always had my programme high up in 
front of my face and studied it hard for 
a few minutes after this sketch was over 
until I regained my manly composure. 
Crude as were those sketches, they stim- 
ulated my imagination and often made 
me think much about the lives of others 
—not for long at a time, it is true; but 
I do know that the theater gave me a 
glimpse of another world from that in 
which I was living. 

It is curious how the trouble of stage 
characters moved me to tears and how 
little I thought about the real troubles 
of my neighbors; I suppose because they 
never complained. One family of six, 
our neighbors, lived on bran for a week. 
This must have been even worse than 
Stale rolls. But no one knew about it 
until they got out of their condition of 
dire poverty. 

There is always a great deal of pre- 
ventable illness among the poor; and the 


trouble does not always come from ig- 
norance or careless neglect on their part. 
I recall a seven-year-old boy who sat for 
weeks, pale-faced and pining away, in 
front of the house in which we lived, and 
finally died because the young, inexperi- 
enced doctor could not properly diagnose 
his case. Too late the skilled physician 
came. The boy was too far gone. He 
had been treated for malaria, when, as 
a matter of fact, he had pneumonia or 
typhoid fever, I’ve forgotten which. 

And so thousands of others died; fam- 
ilies too poor to call in a doctor or pay 
for medicine, their children passing away 
as though cut down by a scythe. Fortu- 
nately, conditions of health are very 
much better to-day. 


Sx I left school—I was eleven years 
old—and went to work regularly. 
My first position after I left school was 
in an artificial-flower factory. At the 
end of the first week’s work I was paid 
two big “trade” dollars, and all the way 
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home I held them in my hands, banging 
them together like a pair of cymbals. I 
worked there until I was fifteen. There 
were mostly girls in the place except for 
the few boys who were “cutters”—those 
who cut the flower petals out of sheets of 
silk or nainsook folded into about a 
dozen thicknesses. We used stamps or 
metal cutters for this purpose and with 
big hammers pounded them out. I spent 
many happy days in this shop. Two of 
my sisters worked there, too, and all the 
girls were, as we used to say, “the real 
goods.” I am convinced, as the result of 
my few years’ experience in this shop, 
which employed about seventy-five girls, 
mostly from the East Side, that the shop- 
girl is about as virtuous as the average 
girl in any other walk of life. This im- 
pression, has been confirmed by later 
conversations with my sisters, who, of 
course, knew most of these girls inti- 
mately. 

But my “big job” at this time was 
that of machinist apprentice in the works 
of R. Hoe & Company, the printing-press 
manufacturers. Very early in my life I 
had an ambition to run a newspaper. I 
used to sit on the end of the docks of the 
East River and build castles in the air; 
how I would become a’ newspaper editor 
in a small city and shape public opinion, 
and finally, of course, run the whole 
town. 

One of my cousins had served an ap- 
prenticeship in the shops of R. Hoe & 
Company, and from there he had gone 
as pressman to the “Daily News,” the 
paper that I sold when I was a small boy. 
This cousin offered to get me a job build- 
ing printing-presses. I thought that was 
pretty closely related to the newspaper 
business. So I gladly went with him to 
interview the superintendent of R. Hoe 
& Company. 

But I found, to my chagrin, that I was 
nine months too young to be entered as 
an apprentice, as they did not employ 
boys in the machine-shop under sixteen 
years of age. But I was offered a job 
in the warerooms of the concern, and 
there I worked until I was old enough 
to begin my apprenticeship. 

Then began the five long years oi ser- 
vice, at two dollars a week for the first 
year, and seven dollars a week during the 
last year of my apprenticeship. I had 
been earning six doliars at the artificial- 
flower shop. To permit me to take an- 
other job at only two dollars a week was 
another evidence of the courage and self- 
sacrifice of my mother, because it meant 
additional burdens for her. But she was 
far-visioned enough to see that in the 
end I would be holding a bigger job, and 
she was ready to pay the price. 


In the next installment Mr. Stelzle,not only pictures the life, but reveals the- point of view, of the machinist in the shop. 
“The average :orkman,”. he says, “is more afraid of being out of a job than he is of going to hell.” 
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Kitchen Statesmen 


By ETHEL WADSWORTH CARTLAND 


What is the mother’s destiny in our political life P What 
kind of place is woman’s place in the home ? 


o HY, Beatrice has five kids! 
She’s a mere kitchen 
drudge! All she knows in 

life are the dishpan and the cook-book! 

She doesn’t see anything or know any- 

thing worth while in life. She’s lost her 

chance to do anything real in the world.” 

So spoke a certain young woman of 

my acquaintance as she refused to marry 
the man of her heart. She has the near- 
sighted view of many of our young peo- 
ple toward the woman with children. 
They truly feel that from the experience 
of motherhood a woman derives no com- 
pensation for her sacrifices and the world 
receives no commensurate gain. They 
have never imagined that out of kitchens 
come statesmen, that out of drudgery 
comes character, that in the midst of 
children comes the greatest happiness 
known to any woman, and that the con- 
tribution of five useful citizens is worth 
more to the world than any other female 
accomplishment. Above all, they do not 
recognize the mother’s destiny in our po- 
litical life. 


— talking with a professional 
woman I heard from her a sad 


account of the marriage and retirement 
of a certain brilliant young woman. 

“And the worst of it is, Mrs. Cartland, 
she says she’s going to have eight chil- 
dren, and never, never come back to us,” 
mourned the chum. “She says she’s go- 
ing to become a kitchen statesman! 
Now what is that, I’d like to ask you? 
She had the face to advise us all in the 
studio to get married and have children. 
She says there is nothing we women can 
possibly do as women that has not al- 
ready been done over and over, and done 
better, by men. She says that the men 
will be delighted to get us out of their 
way. I don’t believe that, do you? 
Yes, and worse than all, she says that 
as a kitchen statesman she will be quali- 
fied to enter politics after the eight chil- 
dren are at school, and expects to run for 
Congress as a mother-statesman to work 
for child and mother welfare, world pro- 
hibition, and world peace. I said, ‘I 
guess, Portia, you think you can rule the 
world like Alexander and Napoleon!’ 
She said: ‘Not personally, as they did, 
but through my children.’ 

“Portia went on to say, ‘Don’t you 
know that one European state, Czecho- 
slovakia, has given women a definite part 


to perform in legislation, that they have 
originated and put through most of the 
social legislation, and after trial the Gov- 
ernment announces that it is well satis- 
fied with their work? Don’t you know 
that Lady Astor says that women must 
have a unique place in politics, and don’t 
you see that nothing in this world can 
prepare a woman for this sort of a ca- 
reer like motherhood?’ I can’t argue, 
and this stuff is new to me and out of 
my line—but eight children! She'll get 
eight votes, anyhow! But what is a 
kitchen statesman?” 

I put that question later to a friend of 
mine who is the leading woman in one of 
our large cities. 

“My mother,” she said, “was certainly 
a kitchen statesman. I was a little girl 
when Lincoln was shot, and I can never 
forget the stricken look on my mother’s 
face as she fell on her knees in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen floor and, with all the 
rest of the family weeping around her, 
prayed God to guide our bereaved Na- 
tion through that dark period following 
the war. Mother always claimed that 
Lincoln’s next work was to have been 
the suppression of the liquor traffic, and 
she herself started the first temperance 
society in our town. I well remember 
how the neighbors eagerly sought and 
highly valued my mother’s opinion. We 
often had political gatherings in the eve- 
ning at the old home, when National 
problems were discussed. One summer 
evening a Congressman was present. The 
house was crowded, and people over- 
flowed upon the veranda and lawn. After 
the meeting I came into the back parlor 
with a crowd of other children. The 
distinguished man was just taking his 
leave. ‘What is it,’ he asked my mother, 
‘that makes you such a radical thinker? 
You are two hundred years ahead of us 
all, but your ideas are sound—they are 
fine, and will be generally held some 
day, although not now. Where did you 
pick up these ideas of government?’ 
Mother drew an armful of children to 
her and faced him smilingly. ‘From my 
children,’ she replied. ‘Motherhood 
stimulates what you call radical thinking. 
You men plan for the present day and 
generation, but mothers plan for the fu- 
ture and for the race. You men go into 
politics with your heads, but mothers go 
into politics with their hearts.’ The 
Congressman was right; my mother was 
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ahead of her time; she stood alone in 
advocating measures which have since 
become several amendments to our Na- 
tional Constitution. I think Portia in- 
tends to become such a woman, and it 
is only through motherhood that she can 
become such a woman. My own mother 
had eleven children.” 


W: have always had these kitchen 
statesmen among us, the progress- 
ive women thinkers of their communi- 
ties. They were mothers, mostly, who 
started the Washingtonian movement, 
which has finally resulted in the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. They 
fought slavery by many hearthsides, and, 
for the sake of their daughters and their 
homes, asked for suffrage and the higher 
education of women. They have done 
their part in supporting the Federal 
Child Labor Law (now discarded) and 
the minimum wage laws for women 
(now discarded), and they have striven 
to secure pure food and to do away with 
sweat-shops. They have not always been 
successful, but their efforts are the inevi- 
table goals of our democracy. 

Consider the case of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, “a little dried-up wisp of a wo- 
man,” a mother of seven children, wife 
of a poor, underpaid professor in a 
struggling little college, who sat down 
with a baby in the cradle beside her and 
little toddlers playing about the room 
and wrote those pictures of slavery that 
stirred the whole civilized world to ac- 
tion. She was radical because of her 
motherhood. She says: “When I looked 
on my own children, and thought what 
it would mean to me to be torn from 
them and to leave them to the care of 
strangers, my heart bled for the slave 
mother, and I cried to Almighty God for 
strength to write what would arouse good 
men to end it!” 

In the midst of little children a wo- 
man receives her greatest stimulus to 
progressive and fundamental thinking. 
All up and down our land to-day mothers 
are thinking, reasoning, planning, in the 
midst of their little ones, not for them- 
selves, but for the next generation. 
Motherhood compels it, the greatest de- 
veloping and ennobling and quickening 
power that can ever come into any wo- 
man’s life. 


Ws women’s votes have been ad- 

vocated or opposed, it has most 
often been the mother’s vote which has 
been invoked or feared. Young women 
may vote carelessly; business women 
may vote as business men; but mothers 
will always vote with their little chil- 
dren’s welfare in mind. They will think 
always of those children who must so 
soon go out into the world, subject to 
the false and the true that people long 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 








Grey Matter > 


per Kilowatt Hour of 
Electrical Energy 
Generated 









Saves Coal / 


Coal, back in 1919, looked the same 
and burned the same as it does in 1926. 
What an amazing difference, however, in 
the electrical energy which it produced! 

It took 3.22 pounds of coal to produce 
one kilowatt hour of electrical energy 
back in 1919. 

In 1924 the average had fallen to 2.2; 
and today in some of the more efficient 
plants it is as low as 1.25. 

Grey matter — the brains of progressive 
economical managers within the electrical 
industry —is responsible for this improve- 
ment. 

As a result of this and other economies, 
the price to you of electric current has 
steadily dropped—in the face of rising 
prices for other products! As a result, 
the market for electrical energy in the 
factories and mines, on the railroads, in the 
homes, and on the farms—is steadily 
widening. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 








Westinghouse 


With the ever-increasing use of electrical 
energy comes a corresponding increase in 
the demand for electrical apparatus — for 
household appliances, for power machinery, 
for industrial apparatus, for street car equip- 
ment, for street lighting equipment, for 
railway equipment. With these and simi- 
lar fields Westinghouse has been promi- 
nently identified since electrical develop- 
ment first started. 
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lar to any Adair investor. 


And—in addition—Adair Bonds are 
unconditionally guaranteed by the 
Adair Realty & Trust Company, with 
capital, surplus and profits of $2,500,- 
000. 


Further—Adair Bonds have been 
approved for insurance by one of the 
oldest and strongest surety compa- 
nies in America. 

A thousand dollars invested in 
Adair Guaranteed Bonds will return 
$65.00 every year—your investment 
becoming safer as time passes. Can 
any investment offer more? Will you 
be satisfied with less? The coupon 
will bring full information. Mail it. 


Denominations, $1,000, $500 and $100 
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dead have planned and made into life 
and law. 

On this subject a woman writes to me: 
“At a luncheon recently one of the four- 
teen young married women present com- 
mented on the fact that none of them 
had a child. All agreed that they did 
not intend to have any. They were de- 
termined to get the most pleasure out of 
life for themselves, and they agreed, 
frankly, that they cared nothing for the 
next generation.” Of course these wo- 
men care nothing for the next generation, 
but the mother by her very experience 
of motherhood will inherit the earth— 
and also its responsibilities. Her child is 
the pledge of her devotion to the next 
generation, and her vote, her interest, 
and her influence are already secured for 
its welfare and betterment. 

The kitchen statesmen now have the 
vote. In twenty years, about the time 
my friend Portia emerges into politics, 
they may hold the balance of voting 
power. We are told that six million 
women of the better class are already 
organized in this country for different 
kinds of social, religious, artistic, and 
economic betterment. In some localities 
in recent elections three women voted to 
one man. 

The pretty, accomplished, care-free 
girl does often become the household 
drudge. She must often suffer long 
months of discomfort, distress, and even 
pain, and all the while, putting aside her 
own feelings, labor and serve in the hum- 
blest fashion. People look on and say 
her life is wasted. The fingers that 
skipped the piano keys become stiff. The 
figure that was so slim and stylish be- 
comes robust and hearty. Beauty goes, 
but character comes. Idealism comes. 
Vision comes. Conservation, world 
peace, international charity, law enforce- 
ment, national ambitions, a host of po- 
litical problems that she neither knew 
anything about nor cared anything about 
before, or ever would have cared about, 
now become interesting, challenging, mo- 
mentous. Her whole point of view is 
changed. Her whole attitude is changed. 
She hungers and thirsts for righteousness 
in the world, longing for a safe, a sane, 
a happy life, not any longer for herself, 
but for the babe that suckles at her 
breast and the toddler at her knees. The 
strongest instinct of woman’s life, ma- 
ternity, is at last aroused; and there is 
no length to which a strong mother will 
not go, and no impossible heights she 
will not scale, and no incredible future 
she will not claim for her children. Her 
very soul is changed. “The true poli- 
tics,” said Socrates, “is first of all a poli- 
tics of the soul.” Here the mother be- 
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Who in any community feels deepest 
that the Eighteenth Amendment should 
be enforced? It is the mother who wants 
the liquor kept away from her boys. 
Who feels deepest that a living wage 
should be paid to every workingwoman? 
It is the mother who fears for her young 
and inexperienced girls. Who is most 
concerned with the need of child-labor 
legislation? It is the mother—they 
might be her own children. 


\ I, Jet for the progress of the world 
that mothers have this devotion 


to posterity! Wise is the nation that 
follows them, kitchen statesmen, our 
true political leaders. The political 
rulers of the nations have now to face 
indignant motherhood. Here, in the de- 
fense of posterity by her vote, is 
woman’s unique place in politics that 
rulers and politicians have stolen from 
her. Oh, the mountains of dead that 
might now be living had the mothers of 
the nations been consulted before the 
World War was precipitated upon them! 
Oh, the horrors of sin, suffering, and 
death that might now be avoided had the 
mothers of the nations one-tenth the 
power of the politicians! Now hers the 
labor, the pain, the sacrifices, the tears, 
the weariness, the night vigils, the lack 
of leisure, of pretty things, of travel and 
vacations, social delights, prestige, na- 
tional honor, public position, political 
authority, even power over the life of the 
sons she has borne; while he, the smug 
politician, breaks down law, frees crim- 
inals and murderers, steals the people’s 
money, gives away the nation’s resources, 
condemns with his. courts children and 
women to economic slavery, and last, 
worst crime against motherhood, drives 
her boys off to war to commit wholesale 
murder, and leaves not even the poor, 
pitiful flesh for her to weep over and 
bury! 

The most needed political reforms of 
to-day are in the realm of the home. 
They have to do with the protection of 
women and children and the preserva- 
tion of the next generation. These re- 
forms will never be secured until we have 
more Portias, those women who marry 
not only for love, but with an ideal fam- 
ily in their hearts. Every influence that 
we as a people can exert in the direction 
of this kind of a marriage is a patriotic 
duty, and every detrimental influence is 
treasonous! One of the few true things 
taat the politicians have ever said—as 
politicians—is that woman’s place is in 
the home. It is—in the home with the 
vote, and that vote sacredly used to pro- 
tect that home; this is the unique place 
of the American woman in our politics, 
her greatest act of service to the state. 





With a little mir- 
ror, look behind 
and between 
your teeth, in the 
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reached with a 
brush. That’s 
where decay and 
tartar work de- 
struction. 
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your teeth---that’s 
where trouble starts 


dentist practicing in Ger- 
many, demonstrated that colonies 
of acid forming germs attach them- 
selves to the enamel by means of the 
sticky mucin film. If allowed to 
remain in one spot for any length of 
time, these germ colonies secrete 
sufficient acid to eat through the 
enamel. 


After Miller’s discovery of the 

cause of tooth decay, it was thought 
that decay could be prevented 
simply by killing the germs. Thus 
antiseptic dentrifices were intro- 
duced. Needless, to say, they proved 
unsuccessful, for the germs were ap- 
parently snugly protected in, or 
under, the heavy accumulation of 
mucin (mucin plaques). 
_ By and by, scientists agreed that 
it was necessary to find a mucin 
solvent, so that the germ laden 
mucin film could be thoroughly 
removed, especially from the in- 
accessible spaces between teeth, 
where a brush cannot be effec- 
tively applied. It is in these places 
that your dentist looks first for 
trouble—and invariably finds it. 


After nearly 30 years of fruitless 
search for such a solvent, the prob- 
lem was laid before the Mellon 
Institute of 


EARLY forty years ago, Dr. 
W. D. Miller, an American 


out profit. Herea formula was grad- 
ually perfected for a harmless, yet 
exceedingly effective mucin solvent. 
It was called Mu-Sol-Dent. 

Mu-Sol-Dent is a liquid, for only 
a liquid can reach and clean the in- 
accesstble spaces behind and between 
teeth. Before being given to the 
public, it was submitted to the 
leading dentists for clinical tests. 
Soon a flood of letters came pouring 
in from these professional men, all 
testifying to amazing results ob- 
tained by this revolutionary new 
method of cleaning teeth. Over 
5,000 such reports were received in 
a short time. 

Mu-Sol-Dent not only is a great 
step forward in preventing decay, 
but also practically prevents tartar 
from forming. ‘Tartar is the com- 
monest cause of bleeding gums, pus 
pockets, pyorrhea, loss of teeth and 
health. Dentists and _ physicians 
soon found that Mu-Sol-Dent is 
amazingly healing when used for 
sore gums, after tooth extraction 
and as a gargle and nasal wash in 
treatment of colds, sore throat, 
etc. ° 

Mu-Sol-Dent is so pleasant to 
use that even children like it. It 
does away entirely with the messy 
old way of cleaning teeth, doing 

the work of 


hecesteie’ Re- S D paste and 
search, an en- mouthwash 
dowed scienti- U- 0 - ent combined in a 


fic institution, 
operated with- 


At all leading drug stores. Get a bottle 
today or use coupon for sample. 
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safer, more 
effective way. 
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| The V. B. Corporation Dept. III. 


Mail coupon with ! 
10c postage for 
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' 916 O Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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"The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 





Round the World 


Go to the Orient or circle the globe in 
comfort aboard a Dollar President Liner. 
They depart from San Francisco every 
Saturday for Hawaii, Japan, China, Ma- 
nila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, and New York. 
On fortnightly schedules they sail from 
Boston and New York for the Orient via 
Havana, Panama and California, 
Palatial Liners, they offer rare comfort 
and a world-famous cuisine, Full infor- 
mation from any ticket or tourist agent or 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE, 


Mhrillew!Laugh 


at the extraordinary situations 
and events in a new book of 


TRUE LIFE STORIES 


Thrill at actual, amazing scrapes and 
escapes of noted peaple. True happen- 
ings that make facts more fascinating 
than fiction. Fiery clashes, combats. 
Tragic, dramatic events. Laugh at 
famous quips and pranks, All found in 
the new volume, UNCOMMON AMER- 
ICANS 


By DON C. SEITZ 


They Broke the Rules 

















Yet Made Their Marks 

Each chapter—22 in all—gives spark- 
ling, biographical high-lights in the life 
of an outstanding American personality. 
Folks who “broke the rules’ yet made 
their marks—some black marks, a few 
red, but most white; Israel Putnam, Ethan 
Allen, Henry George, “Davy” Crockett, 
Mary Baker Eddy, Susan B. Anthony, 
Brigham Young and 15 others. All frankly 


revealed in crisp, gripping style that com- 
pels a lively interest. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Fill in and mail the coupon below 
NOW. Your postman will deliver the 
book and collect $3.50. Money back if 


not satisfied. 


Tilustrated with 10 
portraits in roto- 


gravure, crown Svo, 
cloth, 336 pages. 
Only $3.50 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


31 E. Vermont St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
sop asickeaiicioncamietaaes 
dd cede caensimanseiaiy 


Fiction 
CLOUD CUCKOO LAND. By Naomi Mitchison. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $2.50. 

When the power of Athens was failing 
and Sparta was still fresh, austere, and 
valiant and when Cyrus the Persian was 
planning his famous march to the sea, 
men and women loved and suffered and 
children played and were charming even 
as to-day. “An historical novel about 
Greece and the islands of the seas, 
about 600 B.c.”—that sounds scholarly 
and serious. Mrs. Mitchison has made 
her characters glow with life and move 
naturally in the places and time in which 
they are put. The personal, in short, 
holds its own well as compared with the 
historical and classical. There is fight- 
ing on land and sea, political revolution, 
the drinking of hemlock by fallen rulers, 
and a vivid picture of the strife between 
democracy and oligarchy and the shift- 
ing leagues and counter-plots between 
the great and little Greek states. But 
this book is not Greek history nor Greek 
literature; it is the life of certain Greeks 
as it went on in war time and in peace. 
It does not require scholarship to enjoy 
this book, only a sense of the drama of 
human aspiration, sorrow and despair, or 
triumph. 
UP HILL, DOWN DALE. By Eden Phillpotts. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. §$2. 

As full of rich country flavor as the 
clotted cream of his own beloved Devon- 
shire, where the scene of all of them is 
laid, these sixteen short stories by Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts are inferior to his nov- 
els in length but not in quality. They 
are widely various in subject, ranging 
from the tragic, the thrilling, and the 
gruesome to broad rustic comedy. Every 
one of them is good, but our personal 
preference is for a delicious tale of a lone 
old “widow-man” and his brindled cat. 
Good cat stories are as rare as good dog 
stories are many, which is fair neither to 
the excellent literary possibilities of puss 
nor the natural cravings of cat lovers. 
This story of Peter Blount, Sunny Jim, 
his pet, and the vet., who is the comic 
villain of the piece, is a gem. 


JERICHO SANDS. By Mary Borden. Alfred A. 


Knopf, New York. $2.50. 

“Jericho Sands” is the story of a ro- 
inantic love that moves relentlessly to a 
bitter end. The lovely young Priscilla 
Brampton marries Simon Birch, rector 
of Creech St. Michaels and Lord of the 
Manor, “because he was good, and she 
was fond of him.” As might be expected, 








she later meets and falls in love with 


The Outlook for 


The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Crab Willing, only son and heir of Tup- 
per, fifteenth Marquis of Moone. These 
two fly straight in the face of conven- 
tion, and because of their love “succeed 
in doing themselves and every one con- 
cerned an immense amount of harm.” 
Simon is “a clergyman of the intenser 
mold.” Madly in love with his wife and 
unable to reconcile this passion with his 
mystic love for his God, he suffers from 
repressed desires and an insane jealousy, 
which makes his subsequent actions 
more explicable in the name of Freud 
than in the name of religion. Not a 
pleasant book, but one with a deep and 
passionate sincerity. Miss Borden has 
analyzed her characters so minutely as 
sometimes to be painful, and bared their 
emotions beyond a point which we have 
been taught to believe British. 


FERNANDE, By W. B. Maxwell. Dodd, Mead & 


Co., New York. $2. 

It is fairly certain that “Fernande” 
will stand second in the list of Mr. Max- 
well’s novels only to his “Spinster of 
this Parish,” and there are very, very 
few recent novels of English life that 
compare with it in the art of developing 
the characters and making them work 
out their ruin or their social solidity as 
their natures impel them. The old truth 
that few men and women are all bad or 
all good is thoroughly illustrated. Fer- 
nande has been pushed by an abomina- 
ble mother, a drunken husband, and an 
irresponsible nominal husband into des- 
perate straits; her career is deplorable; 
yet the reader sees plainly that there is 
something true-hearted about her and 
pities rather than despises her. There 
are several carefully drawn fiction por- 
traits in the novel and its interest is con- 
tinually sustained by incident and dia- 
logue. Some readers will find things to 
cavil at as too frank, but the intention is 
certainly not injurious or vulgar. 


Essays and Criticism 


PETER PANTHEISM. By Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


Mr. Schauffler is not old, nor stodgy, 
nor mincingly literary, but he is refresh- 
ingly free from the smart-Aleck com- 
monness of the familiar prose of to-day. 
Now and then in his latest volume, 
“Peter Pantheism,” he seems to be trying 
to write down to his audience a bit. 
Here and there, especially in two papers 
of juvenile reminiscence,~-‘€upid © in 
Kilts,” and “Cupid in Knickerbockers,” 
he totters on the dreadful verge of 
sprightliness. At his best, he has the 
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same kind of charm (we say kind, -not 
degree) that belong to Elia, and the 
Autocrat, and Miss Repplier, and Dr. 
Crothers—and to Christopher Morley & 
Co. at their best. In the right mood, 
and at the right time, he entertains us 
with the warmth and grace of that 
fabled creature, the gentleman-and- 
scholar. The first essay in “Peter Pan- 
theism” is a jewel of price—a little mas- 
terpiece of the ingenious amenity and 
well-tempered humor, the unlabored, ru- 
minating, yet mellow and rounded dis- 
course, which we lovingly expect of that 
not yet obsolete form of expression, the 
familiar essay. 













Chateau St. Louis 
Erected 1694 
Demolished 1838 








ee 








THE ENGLISH COMIC CHARACTERS. By J. B. 
Priestley. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Priestley’s matter is familiar. He | 
writes of Falstaff, Touchstone, the 
brothers Shandy, the two Wellers, Mr. 
Collins, Dick Swiveller, and Mr. Micaw- 
ber. One might resuscitate the old pun 
and say that his manner is also familiar. 
It is certainly sprightly and confidential. 
In short, he has done a book of popular 
character which is more than a little dis- 
appointing when considered in the light 
of two of his previous books, “I: For 
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One” and “Figures in Modern Litera- 
ture.” Of the essays here, that on 
Prince Seithenyn, from Peacock’s “Mis- 
fortunes of Elphin,” is the most in his 
old vein. We venture the hope that Mr. 
Priestley will use this essay as the 
starting-point of a new book on English 
comic characters, these to include (we 
suggest) Christopher Vance, Charles and 
Lupin Pooter, Mr. Polly, Miss Wilber- 
force, and the Duke of Dorset. 





bw-OLD QUEBEC? 


On the cliff of Old Quebec is America’s most 
romantic site.....There, in 1620, France built 
her stronghold inthe New World, Ft. St. Louis. 
In 1694, her governor’s mansion, Chateau 
Louis. Round them raged 150 years of strug- 
gle for empire.....There, in 1892, Canadian 
Pacific built another medieval chateau,— 
Chateau Frontenac, hostelry extraordinary. 
Chateau Frontenac grew. First, a long wing. 
Then, more wings, towers. Finally, in 1923, 


Histor 
nied iia ae cd a bf a great keep rose to the sky. Chateau Fron- 
FORTY YEARS N { FRONTIER. As Seen f a ‘ 
in the Journals and Reminiscences of Granville { tenac became truly the castle baronial. The 


Stuart. Edited by Paul C. Phillips. Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Cleveland. $12.50. 


Granville Stuart was eighteen years 
old when in 1852, in the company of his 
father, his brother James, and a friend, 
he took the overland journey from Iowa 
to California. In the winter of 1857-8 
he drifted into Montana, and there, un- 
til his death in 1918, he remained. He 
was probably (the matter is still dis- 
puted) the first white man to discover 
gold in that State; he was one of the 
pioneers in its cattle industry, and in all 
the development of that region he was 
one of the most active and influential 
agents. Through most of those years he 
kept a diary, much of which he subse- 
quently rewrote. He was studious and 
thoughtful, a close and accurate ob- 


server, and a careful writer. He could oa és 
draw, too, and some of his sketches are BIENVENUE A QUEBEC 
excellent. The period treated in this = 














original chateau shrunk to a mere out-tower. 
But, to Old Quebec, it held all the sentiment 
of that historic site. For, Quebec treasures 
the old. 17th Century Normandy lives and 
throbs in its rues and maisons..... And so, 
this original out-tower is being restored..... 
Today, you find within Chateau Frontenac’s 
castled walls, 550 modern rooms with bath, 
luxurious public spaces, most modern ser- 
vice. This June, you will also find the new, 
old part,—the original tower, fully restored. 
This spring! Surely a dramatic time to visit 
“Normandy in America”. Early reservations 
are advised. Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison 
Ave., New York; 71 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago; or, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Can. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 
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ABINGDON 





Books you will want to keep 


Amonc the new books published by The Abingdon Press are these inter- 
esting, informative and well-written volumes which commend themselves 
to those seeking new viewpoints and a better understanding of the deeper 
meanings of the Bible, of the Christian faith, of culture and of life. They 
are written by men with rare religious insight who are Christians and 
scholars. "These are books which contribute to the individual’s fund of 
knowledge, broaden the vision and greatly aid in the search for truth. 


A FAGGOT OF TORCHES 
Texts That Made History 
By F. W. Boreham 


A fourth volume by this brilliant 
Australian preacher and author on texts 
that have helped to shape _ notable 


personalities. 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


GOD’S FAMILY 
By Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 


Bishop Hughes hopes that the seeker 
after God himself as revealed in our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ will find 
in this book a light for his pathway, 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 
Or, Tares and the Kingdom 
A Study in the Sayings of Jesus 
By Timothy Prescott Frost 


The aim of the author is to present 
the Master’s own picture of what he 
went out to see in the realm of folks as 
they are on his journey from Nazareth 
to Calvary, 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


GREEK CULTURE AND THE 
GREEK TESTAMENT 
By Doremus Almy Hayes 
Professor Hayes adds a new radiance 
to “the glory that was Greece” in this 
volume of understanding and appre- 
ciation, 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


STEEPLES AMONG THE HILLS 
By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt 


Adventures in interpretation and 
understanding of life by the pastor of 
a New England parish. 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
Five So-called Conflicts 
By William North Rice 


The areas of alleged conflict are con- 
nected with theories concerning the 
form of the earth, the relation of the 
earth to the sun, the age of the earth, 
the antiquity of man and the origin of 
species of living beings. It is these 
points of so-called conflict that are dis- 
cussed in this volume, 


Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 





NEW YORK 





At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON 


PRESS 


CINCINNATI 

















CONFIDENCE 
WITH PROOF 


“We shall never cease to use The Outlook so long as it brings such large returns. 
We find that the returns from one ad are not limited to that year, for those 
we get through The Outlook one year send us others in after years.” —This 
from just one of the many satisfied advertisers who use the Classified Section. 


There is a division of the Classified Advertising Section 


adapted to your requirements. 
are high—how can the Classified Section serv: 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates are low, returns 
you? 


THE OUTLOOK 


The Outlook for 


book covers only the first two-thirds of 


his frontier experience. His diary and 
reminiscences are an invaluable part of 
the historical record of Montana. 

THE TRAIL DRIVERS OF TEXAS. Compiled 


and Edited by J. Marvin Hunter. Illustrated. 
The Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 


Here is an imposing book, weighing 
about ten pounds, with more than a 
thousand pages given to the reminis- 
cences of men who in the days between 
1867 and 1895 drove their cattle up the 
Chisholm trail from the Texas ranges to 
the Kansas markets. These men tell 
when and where they were born, how 
they happened into the cattle business, 
and what they saw and did on the jour- 
ney. Across swollen creeks and rivers, 
in the face of violent storms of wind, 
rain, hail, and snow, harassed often by 
Indians, rustlers, and “bad men,” they 
drove their long herds northward, meet- 
ing every danger with an epic dash and 
daring. In the twenty-eight-year period 
from. the opening to the closing of the 
trail ten million cattle and a million 
horses were driven along its course. 
Whoever wants the rough material of 
this heroic period will find it in this 
book. 


Poetry 


HUMAN SHOWS, FAIR PHANTASIES, SONGS 
AND TRIFLES. By Thomas Hardy. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


Any book written by Thomas Hardy 
deserves attention; a book written by 
any one eighty-five years old requires re- 
spect; and a book containing any one of 
the five or six really important poems 
that are in this volume demands ap- 
plause. Having written them, this did 
not prevent Mr. Hardy from also in- 
cluding in the volume a number of the 
most wondrous examples of what we 
playfully call the lyric art that ever went 
through a printing-press. 

In this respect it would be difficult to 

choose between the poem containing— 

As the timid quivering steer, 

Starting a couple of feet 

At the prod of a driver’s stick, 

And trotting lightly and quick, 

A ticket stuck on his rump, 

Enters with a bewildered jump. 

and the verse ending— 

While woodlands, finches, sparrows, 
try to entune at one time 

And cocks and hens and cows and 
bulls take up the chime. 


although a body ‘of qualified judges 
would probably give the decision to the 
chiming bulls, on points. 

Apart from these occurrences, Mr. 
Hardy has incorporated a number of 
those fragments of West Country tradi- 
tion—little stories and descriptions that 











made his “Wessex Tales” such pleas- 
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ant reading. He seems fascinated by 
rhythms and complicated verse forms. 
There are many technical experiments of 
this nature in the book, not a few very 
successful, though there are some that it 
were Charitable to call unfortunate. 

Still there remains “Waiting Both” 
with which the book opens: 

A star looks down at me, 

And says: “Here I and you 

Stand, each in our degree: 

What do you mean to do,— 

Mean to do?” 


I say: “For all I know, 

Wait, and let time go by, 

Till my change come,”—“Just so,” 

The star says: “So mean I:— 

So mean I!” 

When he wrote that Thomas Hardy 
was a poet. 

Music 


THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC: HOW TO FIND IT 
AND HOW TO SHARE IT. By Edward 
Dickinson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2. 


A spirit of quiet jubilation is evident 
in the introduction to Mr. Dickinson’s 
admirable book. He has seen an ex- 
traordinary growth in the extent and 
quality of appreciation of music in the 
United States. He can remember the 
time when there were not half a dozen 
orchestras in this country capable of 
playing a Beethoven symphony to the 
satisfaction of a trained musician, and 
only one—the old Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra of New York—which made 
regular concert tours. Back in the ’80’s 
his harmony teacher threw cold water on 
his ambition to speak on music by telling 
him that there was no demand for lec- 
tures on music in this country and no 
sign that there ever would be. Times 
have changed certainly, but the musical 
millennium is not here yet. Mr. Dick- 
inson’s insistence on the necessity of 
broad culture for the interpreter of mu- 
sic and, for the listener to music, a more 
discriminating attitude than what George 
Santayana summed up as “drowsy rev- 
eries interrupted by nervous thrills” is 
as necessary now as in the days when 
he seemed to be a voice crying in the 
wilderness. For one man who already 
confesses to some degree of music in his 
soul Mr. Dickinson’s taste in his choice 
of quotation and illustration has proved 
a continual delight. 


Art 


HOWARD PYLE: A CHRONICLE. With an In- 
troduction by N. C. Wyeth and Many Illus- 
trations from Howard Pyle’s Works. By 
Charles D. Abbott. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $5. 

A satisfactory record of an orderly, 
useful, and beautiful life. For the neat- 
minded reader who likes to study his 


subject by “periods” Pyle possessed no 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 

Che American Telephone ¢ Tdeqraph Company 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 

AND ROYAL AUsTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 








Telephone Preparedn ess 





NinE years ago, when this nation 
was preparing for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
to meet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a military communication, 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one 
another as if face to face. He fore- 
saw a usefulness for the telephone 
which could not be achieved with- 
out innumerable developments, 
inventions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
in time of war, the Bell System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 




















Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in 
your address,both the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, if possible, two 
weeks before the change is to go into effect. 
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The Outlook 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 


While you are thinking 
of your vacation trip 


WILL INFORM YOU 


of a variety of delightful trips— 
long or short—expensive or 
inexpensive. 

of the most pleasant way to go 
and come—whether it be to 
New York or to New Zealand. 


of hotels and their charges— 
whether it be the large hotels 
or the smaller moderate- 
priced pensions. 


of interesting side trips and de- 
scriptive matter concerning 
them. 


of the best times to visit the 
seasonal resorts. 


of what baggage you should 
take with you. 


To Sum Up 


We will help you plana 
perfect vacation, following 
out your original ideas and 
adding to them the benefit 
of our years of experience. 


ALL WITHOUT CHARGE 








The Outlook 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 


When you have decided 
on your vacation trip 


WILL ACT FOR YOU 


in buying your tickets. 

in making your reservations, 

in obtaining your visés, 

in providing you with free maps 
and travel guides. 

in furnishing you with free 
booklets and pictures of side 
trips. 

in booking hotel or pension res- 
ervations for you en route. 

in obtaining your travelers’ 
checks and insurance. 

in advising you about how to 
handle your baggage. 


To Sum Up 


We relieve you of all the 
annoying little details and do 
it with an economy learned 
from years of experience. Let 
us save you troubleand money. 


ALL WITHOUT CHARGE 

















Maple Syrup and Sugar 
1926 Run 


Mrs. GEORGE PORTER 
Highland Farm Alstead, N. H. 


“ask for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 








Safe 
Milk 











.  Malted Milk 
y 2 ae and Food 
i For INFANTS, 
‘4 % \ Children, Invalids, 
“ Nursing Mothers,etc. 








Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd. 


INDIVIDUAL TOURS to 
EUROPE and NEAR EAST 


(Invisible Courier System ; tours 
with or without escort) 


Apply for 
SUGGESTIONS, ITINERARIES, AND 
RATES ‘TO 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In making application, 


state places to be visited, desired length of tour, 
and class of hotel and travel accommodations. 














TEACHER’S AGENCY 


The Pratt TeachersAgency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Rect ds teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
EXPERT SERVICE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


You Can Manage aTeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns, and Coffee Shops 
everywhere. You can open one in your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in_ your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea For Profit.” 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. J5828, Washington, D.C. 


BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION. including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. G times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on A 
Nurses’ Schools in U.S. American Schools Assoc., 
1211-O Times Bldg.» New York 
or 1204-0 Stevens Bldg., Chicago 























TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


HE OUTLOOK each week goes into 100,000 
substantial, refined homes. It is carefully 
read by parents who desire the best possible 
school facilities for their children, and who 
possess the means to send them to the best private 
schools. Your advertisement in The Outlook 
will reach a selected and interested audience. 


THE SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE IS 85 CENTS A LINE 


Write us for further information 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


EUROPE 


Independent travel. Itineraries prepared 
providing steamship passage, hotel, rail- 
road, aatomobiles, sightseeing tours, 
guides, ete. For individuals and family 
groups. Dates of leaving, length of tour, 
etc., to suit your convenience. 


Simmons Tours, 1328 Broadway, N. Y. 
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less than five, although no two of these 


were mutually exclusive. There is an 
appreciable link, Mr. Abbott shows, be- 
tween his first fairy stories and fables 
for children and his later work in the 
period of the Middle Ages. From that 
to his transcendent pirates was an easy 
step. His interest in American history 
was pre-eminent from his first student 
days in New York. His mystical and 
allegorical books, “Rejected of Men” 
and “The Garden Behind the Moon,” 
were easily attributable to his Quaker 
and Swedenborgian upbringing. But 
except for his early debt to Diirer his 
artistic methods were his own. Although 
he died in Italy, he avoided Europe all 
his lifetime, fearing that he might lose 
something .of the American spirit, which 
he thought an indispensable adjunct to 
his creative work and his teaching. 

He never cared to work any one vein 
to exhaustion. When he said farewell to 
his medizval period one is amused to 
read: “I do not think that it is right for 
me to spend so great a part of my time 
in manufacturing drawings for magazine 
stories which I cannot regard as having 
any really solid or permanent value. Mr. 
Cabell’s stories, for instance, are very 
clever and far above the average of 
magazine literature, but they are neither 
exactly true to history nor exactly fanci- 
ful.” What will Mr. Mencken and Mr. 
Rascoe say to this heresy? 


Biography 
NOTES AND ANECDOTES OF MANY YEARS. 
By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $2.50. 

Mr. Bishop comments entertainingly 
on many of the noteworthy persons 
whom he has known during his long 
period of service in New York journal- 
ism. Among them are Horace Greeley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, John Hay, and E. 
L. Godkin. The most interesting pas- 
sages in his book are those descriptive of 
the “Tribune” office, which he entered 
as a reporter in 1870, and of Mr. Greeley 
and the members of his staff. Here he 
gives a picture of New York journalism 
as it existed long before the yellow peril 
of sensationalism robbed it of so much of 
its dignity and charm. The “Tribune” 
was at this time the most powerful news- 
paper in America, with a weekly edition 
that circulated in every town and village 
in the land and was read by hundreds of 
thousands who regarded it as the Gospel. 
The editorial staff in 1870 included 
George Ripley, Bayard Taylor, William 
Winter, John R. G. Hassard, and John 
Hay, a galaxy of literary talent such as 
could hardly be found in any newspaper 
office at the present day. Of Greeley 
himself Mr. Bishop gives us a convincing 
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picture, as those old enough to remember 
him will certainly bear witness. His 
round cherubic face with its fringe of 
white whiskers, his white hat, his slov- 
enly attire, were all familiar to New 
Yorkers of the sixties and before that. 
Regarding Henry Ward Beecher, first 
editor and virtual founder of The 
Outlook, the author quotes John Hay as 
saying that he was “the greatest preacher 
that the world has known since St. Paul 
preached on Mars Hill.” A book that 
will instruct the present generation and 
refresh the memories of their elders. 


March 


LETTERS OF ROSA LUXEMBURG TO KARL 
AND LUISE KAUTSKY. Edited by Luise 
Kautsky. Robert M. McBride & Co., New 
York. 

A volume of scrappy and not very in- 
teresting letters, which, however, throw 
some light on a much more interesting 
character. Rosa Luxemburg—‘‘Red 
Rosa”—brilliant scholar, gifted teacher, 
born conspirator, and ardent revolution- 
ist, imperious, audacious, lawless, gay, 2 
fearless fighter and a willing martyr, is a 
person whom, however the future his- 
torian may emphasize or minimize her 
leadership, he cannot ignore. There is a 
something gallant about her which, it is 
safe to prophesy, will in due time engage 
also the attention of writers of romance. 
Red of the reddest though she was, a 
menacing figure if you please, so too 
were those women of the French Revolu- 
tion whose exploits in film and story even 
the gentlest pink-and-whites, than whom 
none are more apt to-day to see red at 
the word red, now read or view with un- 
perturbed interest and enjoyment. 


Notes on New Books 


MRS. SHAKESPEARE’S SECOND MARRIAGE. 
By Dr. Appleton Morgan. The Shakespeare 
Society of New York. 

An interesting theory investigated by the 
President of the New York Shakespeare 
Society. 

A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READ- 
ING. By Mary Graham Bonner. The Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AS VIEWED 
FROM GENEVA. By William E. Rappard. 
The Yale University Press, New Haven. $2.50. 

THE JESUIT MARTYRS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By John J. Wynne. The Universal Knowl- 
edge Fovndation, New York. $1.50. 


THE RELIGION OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By 
James Madison “Stifler. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

ORIENTAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FAR 
EASTERN PROBLEM. By Count Michimasa 
Soyeshima and Dr. P. W. Kuo. The Univer- 

___ sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. $2. 

Lectures by a Japanese and a Chinese 

given on the Harris Foundation, 1925. 

OCCIDENTAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
FAR EASTERN PROBLEM. By H. G. W. 
Woodhead, H. K. Norton, and Julean Arnold. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $2. 

_ Lectures in the same course by an Eng- 

lishman and two Americans. 

DEC AMERON TALES. By Giovanni 

; H. Sears & Co., New York. 
Sti ries from the “Decameron.” 


MARBLE’S ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL- 


Boccaccio. 


GUIDE. By Fred E. Marble. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $5. 
THE FAITH OF A WORKER. By Rev. Principal 


P. Jacks. 


ha The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 25. 
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Beatrix as 
she is con- vy 
ceived by 

the Englis. 
artist, Hugh 
Thomson. 








Dangerous 
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ANATOLE FRANCE was a writer unsurpassed in modern times. 
the beginning of education is being interested. 
Hasn’t your own experience taught you that? 


are bored. 














How Would You Enjoy 
a Lunch with Beatrix Esmond ? 


Beautiful Beatrix, immortal in fascination, irre- 
sistible in mysterious feminine appeal—with a 
touch of the devil. If she came to your town, 
would you invite her to lunch, if you had the 
chance ? 

Of course you would, and that luncheon 
would be history in your life, for Beatrix, 
Thackeray’s heroine, is one of the most tanta- 
lizing women ever created 

Beatrix is not alone. There are dozens of 
these exciting women waiting for you. 

You feel their presence in the room with you 
—electric, intoxicating. As if by magic they 
step out of the pages that hold them, to you. 
They are as alive as the girl you noticed on the 
street today. Hundreds of men have fallen in 
love with them. 

You don’t seek out the commonplace girl in 
real life. If women interest and delight you, 
don’t be content with pale, dull heroines who 
are only imitations of the colorful great ones. 

That is the endless pleasure of The Golden 
Book. There you are always sure of meeting 
the most wonderful women who ever set a 
man’sheart pounding. From all countries and 
all times are the women it would thrill you 
most to know. Meet them in The Golden Book. 





Among the Contributors to the April Issue are : 


W.Somerset Maugham James Stephens 


Georges Clemenceau lenry 
Stewart Edward White Lafcadio Hearn 
Joseph C. Lincoln Baudelaire 


Lewis Carroll 


Stacy Aumonier 
Thomas Hardy 


Robert L. Stevenson 


Special Offer for Readers 


Everyone who loves books that are interesting 
will see at once the dazzling possibilities of 
such a magazine. 


In order that you may know yourseif how 
stimulating The Golden Book can be, we have 
decided—for a little while only—to make a 
special offer to new subscribers. The regular 
price of The Golden Book is twenty-five cents a 
copy. We are going to send you two issues at 
our expense, and this is how. If you act at 
once we will give you The Golden Book for six 
months for $1.00 instead of $1.50. But—this is 
only for prompt action. 











Only One Prompt Dollar fi 





He says 
You can’t learn when you 


How many people hate works of genius 
today because they were forced down their 
throats at a time when they found them dull ? 
How many really great books and plays 
have been eternally spoiled for you be- 

cause you were bored by them and had 
to read them at school, or from a sense 
of duty? 


The truth is, whether a story was 
written last week or a hundred years 
ago—whether it is by a “ classic” 

author or a widely heralded best 

seller—if it is dull it is danger- 
ous reading for the man or 

7 woman who has discovered what 
education means. 


When you have laughed, wept, or thrilled 
over one short story that is really good ; when 
you have been absorbed in one truly moving 
book; when you have sensed life a little 
more keenly because of the winged words of 
one vivid poem, you have contributed more 
to your education than a man has received 
from scores of impressive volumes read from 
a sense of duty. 


That is why 





makes such an appeal to the reader who demands something 
interesting and at the same time enduring. From the vast store- 
house of the world’s classics, written perhaps this year, perhaps 
thousands of years ago, each month it offers you those great 
stories, poems, plays and adventures that remain great because 
they are alive today. 

As the telephone, the automobile, and the radio enable you to 
live more richly, this new and delightful magazine has been 
inspired by the modern spirit to give you the pure gold that 
genius has mined. From all countries and all times it brings 
you adventures into liferature. 

The charm of The Golden Book is like the charm of an ex- 
quisite bouquet, of a delightful meal—just the right selections 
relative to you and to each other. It is that indefinable thing 
—the personality of The Golden Book—that has brought F 
in one year 200,000 devoted readers. It is really edited. Fd 


Ovr. 
with 20th Century Minds , Oo ee 


* 


Simply fill out the attached coupon and mail Pg Introductory 
s te us today. ge it now, waite you are Offer 
ooking at it. 1is is only a emporary 

introductory offer to new subscrib- 7 6 Months for $1 
ers. We cannot offer itlong. We  # THE GoLtpEN Book 
do not promise ever to make it ¢ MAGAZINE 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send The Golden Book to 
the address below at Special 
Introductory Offer, six months. 
I enclose $1.00 instead of the 
usual $1.50. 


again. ner or later you are “ 
going to become enthusiastic  @ 
about The Golden Book if ¢# 
you enjoy reading fas- .¢ 
cinating stories. Send eo” 
the coupon at once ¢ 
and be glad. Do od 

not wait ani ¢ 
be sorry. PRIDE dccecceecssts 
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Extraordinary Opportunity 


to acquire a home for some form of 


EDUCATIONAL, HEALTH 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION 


‘“SONNENBERG,” the famous Thompson estate 
at Canandaigua, New York, developed at an 
expense of over $2,000,000, can now be bought 
for a small fraction of its cost. 


EXCEPTIONAL EQUIPMENT—large hand- 

some modern residence of stone and stucco, 
| appointments of first quality; spacious kitchen, 
unusual refrigerating and laundry facilities, drying 
ovens, ample service quarters; accessory build- 
ings for every need, including assembly hall 
seating 200; walled park of 57 acres with 
lawns, fine trees, ponds, streams, marvelous gar- 
i dens, greenhouses, fruit in abundance, and many 
unusual features. Also, adjoining, an up-to-date 
100-acre farm. 


IDEAL LOCATION in attractive small city in the 
icturesque Finger Lake section near the Genesee 
Valley, famous as hunting country. Readily 
accessible by rail overnight from New York, 


Philadelphia, or Washington. 


Illustrated description sent on request. 


Kenneth Ives‘ & Co. 


17 East 42d Street New York 























| RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME 


Right now is the time to think about finding a 
place to live next summer. The most desirable 
cottages—in fact, all kinds of summer property 
are snapped up early, so it will pay you to make 
your arrangements now. Look over the offers 
j in REAL ESTATE, page 430. They . repre- 

sent really fine opportunities for the far-seeing. 





This is a Real Estate Number. The third of a series of 
four will appear on April 21. If you have property in 
the market, ask us for rates and information; or let us 
arrange your copy on approval and quote costs. Write 


The Real Estate Section 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York 








The Outlook for 


By the Way 


KANSAS general-store owner recently 

mailed a right-hand cotton glove to 
three hundred farmers. The farmers were 
asked to call at the store to receive the 
left-hand glove. They came—and went 
home with other things they had bought 
and paid for. 





“Have you heard about Mrs. Baxter 
walking in her sleep? 

“How perfectly absurd, ... when they 
have three cars!” 





The weekly magazine “Liberty” has been 
barred from circulation in Canada on ac- 
count of alleged libelous articles about the 
Prince of Wales and the late Queen Mother 
Alexandra. The “Daily Mirror” of New 
York has been excluded as a salacious pub- 
lication and the Detroit “Times” and New 
York “Evening Graphic” are being investi- 
gated by the Canadian authorities on the 
same ground. The American plays “What 
Price Glory?” and “Rain” are banned in 
Canada, and it is rumored that Anita 
Loos’s book “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
will soon be refused entrance. 

“How is Simpson getting along in busi- 
ness?” ‘Wonderfully; but he’s terribly 
discouraged.” “How’sthat?” “Well, they're 
so busy filling the shipping orders they 
haven’t any time to hold a conference.” 








The number of new books printed last 
year fell off by twenty-six per cent from 
the total of new titles in 1924. The number 
of book sales, however, jumped up twelve 
per cent. ... A literary magazine places 
the number of short stories published in 
the American magazines last year at over 
twenty thousand. ... “The Golden Book 
Magazine” started the idea of printing only 
“the best-known stories of past and living 
authors,” a portion of which are obtained 
without cost from the libraries. A number 
of other magazines followed suit. The 
latest to go over to the reprint policy is 
“Ainslee’s,” one of the oldest:of the all- 
fiction group. 





Little Girl: “‘What do you think, Auntie! 
There’s something running across the 
bath-room floor without legs!” 

Auntie: ‘‘Good gracious, child, what is 
“Tf” 

Little Girl: ‘‘Water, Auntie.” 





Colonel William Mitchell, late storm cen- 
ter of the United States Air Force, lectured 
recently in Chicago to a nine-tenths empty 
hall. Fifteen hundred dollars was paid for 
the rental of the Coliseum and only five 
hundred of the expected five thousand paid 
admission to hear the airman’s complaints. 





“And now, sir,” thundered counsel, “tell 
the Court what you were doing in the in- 
terim.” 

“T never went there,” retorted the wit- 
ness, indignantly; “I stayed in the draw- 
ing-room all the evening.” 





“What makes you look so fatigued?” was 
asked of a withered-up little man. “Well, 
it’s like this,” he replied. “My wife is 
walking to reduce, and the only time she 
can do it without attracting the attention 
of the neighbors is in the evening. She 
then insists that I go along, even if I’m 
tired. The past two weeks I have lost 
eight pounds and she has gained two 
ounces,” 





Some one has ascribed the success of the 
daily picture papers, usually called tabloids, 
to the fact that pictures can be understood 
in any language. A large proportion of all 
the news that is assimilated by the popula- 
tion of our large cities now comes to them 
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in the form of pictures. Old-time readers 
of the New York “Herald Tribune” were 
shocked two years ago when that paper 
adopted a daily picture page. It is now 
rumored that the New York “Times,” 
which has prided itself on its lack of such 
features, is soon to follow suit. Acquain- 
tances in England tell us that the sedate 
London “Times” has for a long while 
printed its page of pictures daily. 





Field agents for “The Citizens’ Lower 
Tax League, Inc.,” have done a land-office 
business in soliciting dollar membership 
fees from those in favor of modification of 
the Volstead Act, according to the testi- 
mony of Bird S. Coler, New York Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. The agents re- 
ceive half the dollar as their commission. 





The Denver “Post” recently conducted a 
referendum vote on prohibition sentiment 
throughout Colorado, Wyoming, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. The final count showed 
79,700 against prohibition as against 20,756 
in favor of it; and 83,356 in favor of the 
legalization of the sales of wines and beer 
to the 18,999 against it. 





The “Ohio State Journal” thinks that a 
slight extension of the lie classification now 
seems advisable. There are now lies, 
damned lies, and wet and dry statistics. 





The Society of American Florists have 
presented the author of the phrase “Say it 
with flowers” with a gold medal and admit 
that the slogan has increased the sale of 
flowers by millions of dollars annually. 





The Ford Motor Company expects to 
turn out 10,000 cars a day this year. The 
Hudson Automobile Company went on a 
2,000 daily production basis on February 1. 
There are between 2,000 and 3,000 Chevro- 
lets turned out daily, 1,500 Dodges, about 
750 Chryslers and Buicks, and about 200 
Hupmobiles. 





The following order was received by a 
firm of piano-makers: 

“Dear Sir: Please send a string for my 
piano. Have the string tuned to G before 
you send it, as my husband can put it in, 
but he can’t tune it.—Mrs. X. 

“P. S. It’s the G on the right side of the 
piano.” 





All over the country Charleston mara- 
thon contests are being held. Usually four 
or five of the contestants jig for some 
thirty hours, and are then carried to the 
city hospitals in a state of collapse. Silly? 
Of course. And what an absurdity it is for 
the cities to allow such contests and then 
care for the winners at the public’s ex- 
pense! 





The following classified advertisement 
was found in a Seattle newspaper: “Young 
stenographer wanted to tend telephone and 
teach Charleston. Box 94. Does this mean 
the advent of the tired business girl? 





A classified advertisement clipped from a 
recent issue of the New York “Telegram: 

DODGE ’24 coupe, special geared car, will 

carry 20 cases, disc wheels, new cords, com- 

plete, sacrifice. Raymond—7359. 

Can any little boy tell us why a coupe 
owner should wish to carry twenty cases? 


. 





We hear that Irving Berlin’s latest song 
hit, “Always,” was not written on the 
Leviathan, but in his office last November. 
When Mr. Berlin and Miss Mackay married 
and had sailed for England, the publishers 
dug up the old number and spread the 
Word that it was inspired on the liner. This 
brought front-page publicity and imme- 
diately put it in the best-seller class. 


ae to last week’s riddle: “Handker- 
chief.” 











Above the beautiful 
Connecticut Valley 





and steam heat. 


English Park 
A picturesque park between the 
road and the house gives an un- 
usual setting. 


HENRY M. CLARK 
100 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 











For Sale 


“LONG VIEW” 


On Main New York-Boston Highway Between Hartford and Springfield 


Enfield, Connecticut 


“Long View” is an impressive Colonial Mansion of brick in superb 
condition, containing ten large masters’ rooms, modern baths, ample 
servants’ quarters, and garages, equipped with town water, electricity, 


Farm Lands 


One hundred and twenty-five acres 
of excellent farm and garden lands 
with good pasturage. 


Large and complete Farm Buildings, all adequately equipped. 
(Foreman resident in farmhouse) 
For full information apply to 


STUART MONTGOMERY, Agt. 
Room 1001, 84 State St., Boston, Mass. 

















Wanted—Cartoons 


HE OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its 
readers, clipped from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be 
mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each 
cartoon which we find available for reproduction. Some 
readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information 
which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication 


The Editors of The Outlook 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 














The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Ete. 


Arrangements handled by 
Sir Henry Lunn, Lrp, 
from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Iltustrated Booklet No. 20 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Special Real Estate Announcements 





California 


RANCH FOR SALE 


One of the best small ranches in northern 
California, 13 miles from Hollister, near the 
foothills souvhwest. 82 acres, 60 nearly level. 
Very rich valley land. Ample water for irri- 

ating all year, fed by mountain springs. 

rrigating system complete with individual 
plant. e know of no other land of equal 
merit in this part of the State for sale at the 
price of $200 per acre. 
HORACE LANGDON, Monterey, or 
WM. H. LANGDON, Hollister, Cal. 


Santa Clara Co. 


“ Valley of Heart’s Delight” 
26-ACRE FRUIT RANCH, $25,000 


Beautiful location, climate unexcelled, eyery 
advantage and convenience. 18 acres fruit 
and nuts; 8 acres hill pasture. Good build- 


Pa and eauipment ; fine soil. 
K Oak Knoll Orchard, 
at Valley), Morgan Hill, Cal. 


Canada 
SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


3 acres lake front 
7 acres on Georgian Bay 
25 acres hunting camp site 
100 acres suitable for mixed farming $124 
Mining claim near mines that have a millions $234 

The very desirable properties listed above 
are being seized and sold for taxes, together 
with hundreds of other equally. choic le 
of land at merely nominal prices. Many of 
them could not be bought in the ordinary 
way at ten times the price. Beautifully 
situated banting and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, white- 
fish, bass, etc. Summer homes, heavily wooded 
lands, for pleasure and investment. Easy 
monthly mayments of $5 upwards. Send for 
free illustr ated list, with complete explana- 
tions. Send no money, but send for list today, 
so you will get first choice. 

TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 619, 72 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 

















Connecticut 


ummer cottages for rent and sale. Family re- 
sort. No rough element. Excellent for sub- 
stantial people. White sand beach. Moderate 
terns. bre JTTENDEN, Crescent Beach, Conn. 











CENTRAL CONNECTICUT 
Dairy Farm 30, acres, over 60 til 


lable. Midway between 
New Haven and Hartford. State road all 
directions. Unusual group farm buildings, 2 
large barns, shop, icehouse, sheds, 3 silos, 
henhouse, etc. Good 6room tenant house. 
Remarkable opportunity summer estate de- 
velopment by building house on sightly hill. 
Wonderful views, fields large, fruit, timber, 
asparagus. Water, — ity all buildings. 
Easy distance trolley, churches, central 
school, stores, depot. Established milk mar- 
ket, 9¢c. wholesale. Meriden 5 miles. Gross 
earnings $12,000 yeayly. 35 cows, registered 
Holstein bull, 2 young horses, hay, silage, ice, 
milking machines, motor, farm tools. 416, 000, 
half cash. W vould sell separat Owner, 
CLARENCE R. NEWTON, Rockfall, Conn. 


FOR SALE 
At NORFOLK, CONN. 


Summer Residence, Fully Furnished 


Small eighteenth-century farmhouse, thor- 
oughly renovated, modern plumbing, elec- 
tric lights, and telephone, and complete 
screening ; 11 rooms, 2 baths; and coat-room 
with toilet and lavatory ; butler’s pa ntry ; 
large kitchen with excellent range; kitchen 
peaery and wood and coal she adjoining ; 

rn and motor shed; independent water 
supply, ample for several houses. Tract of 
about 300 acres, with several available sightly 
building plots; altitude 1,500 ft.; over two- 
thirds mile frontage on Litchfield Road; two 
miles from village green, Address 


H. A. Cushing, 43 Cedar St., NewlYork 


Bungalow, camping or log cabin club site 
for sale. About 20 acres high wooded land 
on tidewater between Saybrook and New Lon- 
don. Accessible. Only 3 mile from State road. 
Address Owner, Box 306, New London, Conn. 








Florida 
IN SAN MATEO 


EIGHT-ACRE ORANGE GROVE 
780 bearing trees, 2.300 boxes last season, well- 
equipped house, extra-nice 7-room 
house, perfect or er, electricit and city con- 
veniences, garage. $17,500. . MCLAUGHLIN, 
broker, King and 8t. George, ‘St. Augustine, 
Fla. References : Presidents of St. Augustine 
Real Estate Board andChamber ofCommerce. 








Maine 


ALL THE PLEASURES OF PRimiTive LIVING 
WITH NONE OF THE PENALTIES 





Enjoy a Real Vacation 


and wholesome health-giving 
sports of the outdoors 


at 
SPRUCEWOLD LODGE 
and CABINS 


at SPRUCEWOLD 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 


Its beautiful situation, charming water and 
woodland scenery, the tang of its salt air, the 
cool of the deep woods and ideal “ close-to- 
Nature” life make the Sprucewood Log 
Cabin Colony the favorite of vacationists 
seeking rest, relaxation, and the zest of out- 
door sports. 

The delights of sea bathing may be enjoyed 
in sheltered coves with sandy beaches. Water 
sports are here at their best—fishing, boating, 
sailing, canoeing. Other sports greatly en- 
joyed are golf, tennis, croquet, horseback 
riding, and tramping over woodland trails. 

SPRUCEWOLD, as a summer camp, 
offers the ideal combination which hundr 
are seeking. All the seclusion of the country 
is here—the quiet—the cleanliness—the re- 
laxation—the freedom and space of the out-of- 
doors-and yet there is nothing lacking in con- 
venience and comfort. Streets, lights, water, 
telephones, daily deliveries from the stores— 
all are available to the “ Log Cabin Colony.” 


To Let, Furnished Cottage 


8 ROOMS, bath, prnctionly new, open fire 
place; fattractiv oly located, secluded, fine 
ocean view, $250 for season. "Also 6-ROO M 
COTTAGE, $1 75, at ee Isle, Me. 
Electric lights. A. SOULE, Augusta, Me. 


FOR RENT 8 
2 ven- 
FORTUNE ROCKS, Biddeford, Me. “Sou 
cottage, beautifully ’ situated, facing ocean. 
Fully and attractively furnished for modern 
housekeeping. Electric light, city water, ga- 
rage. Miss Esther W. Smith, Audover, Mass. 


Camden, on the Coast of Maine $422>¢"°; 


mountains in ideal combination. Fully fur- 
nished summer cottages for rent ($500 to 
$4,000) ; om selections now. See ad in Outlook 
of Feb. 17. GEO. K. ALLEN, Camden, Me., 
or J. R. PRESCOTT, Newtonville, Mass. 


CASTINE, ME. 52®.8ER7 
© OR SALE— 
New 4room bungalow with bath, stone 
fireplace, porch, electric lights, garage. 2 
minutes’ walk to golf hnks, tennis courts, 
and bathing. Also, FOR SALE -A 9- 
room all-year house, bath, electric lights, 2 
= in porches, beautiful view, water- 
ont, short distance from golf links and 
tennis courts. BURTON B. STOVER. 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


CHRISTMAS COVE, MAINE 


Furnished cottage, 10 rooms, on Maine coast ; 
acre and half; beautiful spruce woods; all 
shore frontage’ looking out to sea. Exc eptional 
location. Owner, Mrs. Joun C. Bripeman. 
Apply Ex.uot P. Brewer, South Bristol, Me. 


For Rent, Christmas Cove, Me. 


$400. 10-room summer cottage, facing ocean. 
Electric lights, hot and cold water. Wide 
porches. Lsrepings, For information 
address Mrs. P. R. COLWELL, The 
Knox School, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


OR RENT— RIPLEY POINT 

Harrington, Me. 8-room fur nished 
cottage. Shore front ; glorious view. $125 for 
season. Miss L. B. Whittemore, Taunton, Mass. 


























OR RENT, 5-room Swiss chilet on a 
Connecticut hill. 7 miles trom New 
Haven and the sea. Good water, fireplace, 
bath, veranda, view. Furnished. Helen F. 
Newton, Woodbridge, Westville P. O., Conn, 





sok’ for rent, furnished bun- 
Herrick S, Me. galow, by month or season. 
Large living-room stireplac e,5 bedrooms, kitch- 
eu, bathroom, private slip, rowboat, garage. 


Apply Miss Elsie F. Packer,22 Girard Ave.,Hartford, Conn. 





Maine 
FOR SALE 
2-story cottage at Isle au Haut 


Lot fronts on seashore. House cypress finish 
throughout. Nice summer home for right = 
ties. Mrs. GoopEN GRANT, Isle au Haut, 


Small hotel, residence, or camp for ~ 


Finest resort house coast of Maine, thor- 
oughly overhauled. Hardwood floors, bath 
fireplace: garage for 12 cars with 8 unfinished 
rooms above. Nice sand beach. Only hotel, 
20 miles from Portland, 9 miles from Bruns- 
wick, good business. Would make nice resi- 
dence or gmp. Will sell cheap. dress 
T. F. MOREAU, Lewiston, Me. 


ARANACOOK LAKE. To let, 6- 
room cottage, » seer Suentened, modern 
pposeremente. » ga etc. Address 
H. H. EpaGerty, 51} i- ~ Lewiston, Me. 
J-room 


NEW HARBOR, ME. ccttaze, 


water front,all improvements, $300 for season ; 
also 6-room cottage, $25v season. Particulars, 
Mrs.J. M. Holden, 39 Morris 8t.,Everett, Mass. 


EMAQUID HARBOR, Maine 
Coast. Furnished cottages with or without 
bath, 2 to 10 rooms. _$75 to $500 season. Eva 
Whitehouse, 136 W. 70th St., New York City. 


Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 72. 427° 


room eee ° 
Ww + 4 located. Bathroom. Fireplace. 
Mrs.J.B.Fielding,10 Wade St., Brighton, 


ass. 
MAINE Cottagesand Farm 
i rue BSCOT 
Y VALLEY. 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, BELFAST. MAINE. 


SUMMER HOME 


Also bungalow and camps on lake shore. Wood, 
ice, garage, boats, canoes, tennis, tiled spring. 
$100 to $300 season. Photos, references. 


JAS. E. HARVEY, Readfield, Maine 


TO LET—Furnished Summer 
Cottage at OWL’S HEAD 


6 rooms, 4 bedrooms, screened veranda, large 
breakfast and living rooms. Electric lights, 
electric Stove ; also coal and w stove, 
Good water, 2-car garage, near post office and 
store, fine salt-water bathing. Lobster and 
fish “—_* obtainable; about 4 miles from 
Rockland. NELSON B. COBB, Rockland,Me. 
































Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage 6 rooms, bath, hot and 
cold water, electric lights ; fully furnished. 
8. W. LitTett, 138 8. Main St., Rockland, Me. 


Massachusetts 


TRURO, CAPE COD 


TO LET FOR THE SEASON : 


One Old Colonial House, furnished, 
with 3 master’s bedrooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 
kitchen, dining-room, 2 living-rooms, bath. 
room (modern plumbing), 4 open fireplaces, 
2-car garage. 
*_* * © * 

One Bungalow, furnished, with large 
living-room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, dining- 
room, kitchen, maid’s room. Fine view, ex- 
cellent bathing. Ocean front. 1-car garage, 


Apply by letter to F. A. W., 
190 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 
On Powder P 
DUXBURY fair iatbon nt 
Plymouth. House, eight rooms, two baths, 


fireplace, hot-water heat. Porch, garage. Lot 
22,000 feet. Sell to close estate. 4 ‘913, Outlook, 


For Sale Modern conveniences. Suitable 
for summer or winter. In the Berkshires, 
Address Box 297, Great Barrington, Mass. 


LENOX, MASS. 


For Sale, to settle an estate 


Small modern hotel. Center of Lenox in the 
Berkshire Hills. 28 rooms, completely 
furnished, ready to open. Price $28,000; 
$10,000 may remain on mortgage. Apply to 
Geo. A. Mole, Executor, Lenox, Mass. 


MANCHESTER-by-the-Sea, Mass, 
Near the ‘‘ Singing Beach” 

Three and three-quarters acres, highly ele- 

vated, ocean and country views. House, 21 

rooms, 3 baths 5 open fireplaces, nan 

heat, electric lights ; large garage. Will be nosey 

furnished at a reasouable figure. JA 

IRWILN, 33 Prospect St., Brooklyn, N c 











Bungalow, six rooms and bath, 














FOR SALE —‘‘ TARRYAWHILE ” 

Estate of the late George W. Cable, 
author, in beautiful Northampton, Mass., 
seat of Sm _ College and home of Presi- 


dent Coolid: ~? 
. M. BELDEN 
- Estate 
82 Harrison Ave. Northampton, Mass. 








FoR RENT at Southwest Harbor, 
Me. Large furnished cottage, bath, lights, 
telephone, and piano. Near ga yn and we 
hotels. Apply Box 127, Southwest Harbor, M 


tent SQUIRREL ISLAND, ME. 


Rent 

Pleasant cottage, comfortably furnished, 
beautifully situated among spruce trees, w ith 
ocean view. Living-room, dining-room, guest 
room with lavatory, enclos sun-porch, 
screened piazza, on rst floor, in addition to 
kitchen, two maids’ rooms and toilet ; 
second floor four bedrooms and _bath- 
room. $500 for summer season. Address 
Miss BALLARD,14 Butler P1.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


* Desirable7-room 
Squirrel Island, Me. cottage for rent. 
Electric lights, fine ree large firepiace, 
tine location. F. J.C. LITTLE, Augusta, Me. 

















Massachusetts 
HOMES IN NEW ENGLAND 


SE A $ H 0 R E SUMMER RENTALS—SALES 


North and South Shores of Massachusetts 


ape C 
The Summer Vacationland of America 
1926 Catalog of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Ine. 


10 State Street, Boston, t. 1840 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME ‘NOW 








FOR SALE 


A New England Country Home 
NEAR FOUR COLLEGES 
Fine old house, 12 rooms, fireplaces, electric- 
ty, town water and fire protection. Shady 
lawns, mountain views. 2-car garage, barns, 
icehouse, and other buildings. 50 acres fer- 
tile level meadows — orchards, pasture 
with trout brook. All in good condition, 
A Paradise for Children 
BOX 525, AMHERST, MASS. 


CAPE COD Longnook Beach 
Old Truro 

Furnished cottages, $235 to $385 for 
season. Private colony, ocean front. Electric 
lights, baths, fireplaces, screened porches. 
L. C. GREENLEAF, Owner, 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
CAPE COD TRURO, MASS. 

Bungalow for rent, 


among dunes. Near ocean. #200 season. 


Herbert Lloyd, 603 N. Church St., Bound Brook, N. J. 











In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 








FOR RENT, FURNISHED 
SOUTH WELLFLEET, MASS. 
The Arey homestead. 5 bedrooms and bath; 
large rooms. A typical Cape Cod house, near 
bathing beaches. $300 for the season. Address 

ALBERT L. AREY, Roslyn, N. Y. 





pe Summer Rent. Berkshire foothills. Re- 

eled farmhouse—century-old tavern. 
14 seaman, bath, garage. Stream, bathing-pool, 
near lake. Large acreage. Fruits, flowers, 
orchard, Photos. Reasonable. 4,887, Outlook. 


Maryland 








FOR SALE—WATER-FRONT ESTATE 


IN SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


400 acres. 100 acres timber, 12 acres oyster 
beds, 10 acres wild duck pond. Productive 
soil for tobacco. A self-maintaining estate, 
with modern buildings, beautiful bungalow 
of 10 rooms, charming grounds, overlooking 
Patuxent River, three miles wide, deep water, 
also sandy beach. Rare estate for fishing, 
Zachting, duck meets, and entertaining. 

ther large estates in Maryland or Virginia. 


1416 F St. N.W. R. B. FARQUHAR, Jr. Wash., D.C. 





New Hampshire 
EXETER, N. H. 


In and near this old town, eenenn for schools, 
we sell town residences and farms. 
Ancient house, large rooms, fireplaces, 
acre in Exeter, 
6 acres, attractive location, 10-room house, 
beautiful site, 5,0 
j-room house, 14 acres. pes trees.and 
orchard, State road, #3, 
Farm of 50 acres, 2 miles ‘ont, t splendid 
buildings and location, 
Many plaees for selec og eo 


HE BAKER AGENCY, EXETER, N. H. 

















Puff Cheeks and 
Charity 


By BILL ADAMS 


T’S mighty easy for one man to 
criticise another. It’s the easiest 
thing there is. I don’t want to criti- 

cise any one; but a fellow’s got to tell 
what’s so, just as he sees it. If you 
think this tale is faked, you’re wrong. 
It’s gospel. 

Puff Cheeks and I used to have ele- 
gant arguments. Elegant is a slang 
word, but I like it sometimes. Mostly I 
like good English; but if you mix up 
with all sorts of people, you have got to 
know their lingo or you can’t talk with 
them without their thinking you a high- 
brow. 

Puff Cheeks wasn’t his real name. A 
small girl of my acquaintance named him 
so. He was plump and round-faced; a 
rosy little middle-aged man with a 
friendly smile. 

Puff was a preacher. He told me once 
when I asked him, because I wanted to 
know just what his idea on the matter 
was, that the streets of heaven were 
paved with shining gold. I don’t like 
that. I don’t look forward to smoked 
glasses and horn rims to the end of time. 

When last I saw Puff Cheeks, it was in 
the basement of his church. I was a cop 
at the time, on night duty—six to six. 
It was winter. The basement was 
brightly lighted, and_a large wood-stove 
was going full blast. Puff was walking 
up and down, rubbing his hands and 
smiling all over. At little tables all 
around were women who were making 
check-gingham aprons for the Eskimos. 
It was some sort of a missionary society 
meeting. 

Puff beamed when he saw me come 
down the cement steps into the base- 
ment. Then he stared, sort of surprised. 
There was a queer-looking young man at 
my back, a fellow I’d found trying to 
sleep in a draughty, damp shed. 

For a month or so I’d been having it 
up and down with Puff Cheeks. I’d at- 
tended three revival meetings at his place 
of business, and he was disappointed that 
I hadn’t got religion. He used to say, 
“It’s high time you got off the fence and 
joined the church.” It was no use for 
me to tell him that the fence was a 
church too. Stars up above didn’t mean 
anything to him. He was one of that 
sort of men who must worship under a 
roof and in a crowd. But I always liked 
old Puff. He meant all right. Most folks 
do. Ido myself. A fellow has at best 
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Edge of Razor 
Greatly Enlarged 


Razor Teeth 


The microscope shows that the cutting edge of a 
razor really consists of exceedingly fine teeth. 

The slightest moisture left on the blade after 
shaving—even moisture in the air—will cause enough 
corrosion to damage these microscopic teeth and seri- 


ously affect the cutting quality over night. 


To preserve the keenness of your razor blades use 


3-in-One 


The High Quality 
Shaving Oil 


After wiping blade, draw between thumb and finger previ- 


ously moistened with 3-in-One. 


The oil will displace any in- 


visible moisture or lather left between the teeth and protect from 


moisture in the air. 


When next you use that blade—a day, a 


week later—it will be just as keen as when you put it away. 
To keep your strop pliable and make it take hold of your 


razor better, rub in a few drops of 3-in-One occasionally. 


FREE—Special circular, ‘‘ A Razor Saver for Every Shaver,” 
and generous sample of 3-in-One ; also Dictionary of Uses, free 


on request. Use a postal. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz., and ¥% pt. 


bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 

CLEANS AND 

POLISHES 

TALKING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS & 

ELECTRIC FANS 
RATORS & STROPS 
ARM bed 

FIRE on EN 
3 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 RS. William St., New York 


Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 





a nen: 


NEW YORK USA 
PRICE 30 CE 





TEACHER'S AGENCY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





The Pratt TeachersAgency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 











To 
School Proprietors 


HE OUTLOOK each week goes into 100.000 
substantial, refined homes. It is carefully 
read by parents who desire the best possible 
school facilities for their children, and who 
possess the means to send them to the best private 
schools. Your advertisement in The Outlook 
will reach a selected and interested audience. 


THE SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE IS 
85 CENTS A LINE 


Write us for further information 


The Outlook Company 


120 East 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











District of Columbia 


You Can Manage aTeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns,and Coffee Shops 
everywhere. You can open one in your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea For Protit.” 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. J5828, Washington, D.C. 








Massachu setts 


ROGERS HALL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough Preparation for all Colleges 
Intensive reviews for High School Graduates 
Two-Year Graduate Course with Diploma in Home: 
making, Secretarial Training, Music, Expression” 
Art, Advanced Academic subjects. All Indoor and 
Outdoor Athletics, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 


Olive Sewall Parsons, Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
} lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
4) Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
yy MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 58 Springfield, Mass. 





SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 


G* OLE CTAMPLAIN 





FRENCH SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Canoeing and other Water Sports 
Riding, Tennis, Mountain Trips 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director, Middlebury, Vt. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





